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The Best Investment 


INCOMES FOR LIFE! 


“What is the best investment for me to make?’’ asked a man of 
his banker. 


“Life Annuity Bonds,” was the prompt reply. 


Life Annuity Bonds have been used for centuries. They have long 
been recognized as one of the safest and best methods of supporting 
worthy educational institutions and at the same time providing regular 


4% to 8% 


Safety Guaranteed 


The Chicago Theological Seminary has been issu- 
ing Life Annuity Bonds for more than twenty 
years, and has paid out thousands of dollars in 
interest to those holding its annuity contracts. 


The Seminary’s bonds provide a guaranteed 
income for life of from 4 per cent to 8 per cent 
annually, according to the age of the annuitant. 
Interest payments are made promptly twice 


each year. 


LIFE ANNUITY BONDS 


The Chicago Theological Seminary’s Life Annuity Bonds are issued 
in amounts of from $100 up. They offer not only a safe, definite, and 
attractive income for life, but remove all anxiety as to the care of 
property and the reinvestment of funds. The value of the bonds 
never changes, and the owner is assured that at his death, without 
loss of time or money, the annuity funds are immediately available 
for the training of Christian ministers for service throughout the world. 


RELIEF FROM ANXIETY 


Annuity Bonds relieve givers of the anxiety in- 
volved in making investments. To be profitable, 
money must not be idle, but be quickly and safely 
invested. The losses from bad investments each 
year are enormous. The burden of care of prop- 
erty and funds increases with age and infirmity, 
especially in the case of women unaccustomed to 
the technicalities of business. The Chicago Theo- 


logical Seminary acts as trustee for its annuitants 
and invests its funds with the same care and 
skill as is used by the strongest financial institu- 
tions. Interest is paid promptly every six 
months, and checks are mailed without request 
for remittance. There is no waiting, no un- 
certainty, no worry. 
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BUSINESS AND RELIGION COMBINED 


The Chicago Theological Seminary’s Life Annuity Bonds do not 
fluctuate in value. They are not affected by the market. They 
never depreciate, and are not only a good business investment, but 
may be considered also as a profitable religious investment. They 
permit many people to share in the great undertakings of the church 
who otherwise would be unable to co-operate. To help train Christian 
leaders for the spread of the gospel of Christ throughout the world 


is one of the greatest privileges of life. 


When such an opportunity 


can be accompanied by a generous income for life to the giver, the 


blessing is multiplied. 


INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED 


The Chicago Theological Seminary invites cor- 
respondence about its Annuity Bonds. Any in- 
formation desired regarding annuities, wills, or 
legacies, or concerning the program and work of 
the institution, will be gladly furnished. No 
other graduate seminary stands so close to Congre- 


gational churches as The Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Its foremost purpose is to supply 
the leaders who are so greatly needed in pulpits 
and parish work, and for whom the churches 
are so anxiously calling. 


Organized in"1855 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL 


T IS POSSIBLE to worship God and to debate an 
| issue of the most penetrating importance at the same 
It has been done. At Crowstone church, West- 
cliffe-on-Sea, England, two leaders in the free churches 
recently debated pacifism. On the one side stood Leyton 
Richards, of Carr’s lane, Birm- 
ingham, holding that under no 
conditions might a Christian 
engage in war. On the other 
was Malcolm Spencer, social service secretary of the Eng- 
lish Congregationalists. And between them they turned a 
debate into a service of devotion, with the large audience 
rising after each main speech to stand for a minute in silent 
prayer. “Both speakers,” says the report in the Christian 
World of London, “started on the common ground that war 
is abhorrent. Mr. Leyton Richards argued that war is im- 
possible for the Christian in the light of certain great obliga- 
tons involved in the acceptance of the gospel. His speech 


time. 


Devotional Debating 
—It Can Be Done! 





was full of his characteristic fire and force. In vivid contrast 
was Mr. Spencer’s speech, which was the expression of a 
quiet, conciliatory spirit presenting gently his main apologia 
for the Christian support of war on occasion. Questions 
followed from the audience, and the debaters questioned 
and answered each other. Although earnest and amicable, 
the discussion had fire and spirit. No vote was taken. The 
vicar of Westcliffe, who presided, declared that the evening 
had been a revelation to him, for he had feared that feeling 
would run high; but what he had seen that night was a 
proof of Christianity as a practical force.” There are 
church circles in America which would do well to consider 
the possibilities of devotional debating. 


Married Women 
In Industry 


Sew PERCENTAGE of married women working in 
industry in this country has doubled since 1890. 
Practically every tenth wife in the nation now labors out- 
side her home for a wage. Mr. John E. Edgerton, presi- 
dent of the national manufacturers’ association, boasts of 
the success of his organization in keeping off the statute 
books legislation designed to protect working women and 
children. Perhaps some of the business men who con- 
sider themselves the beneficiaries of such a policy will give 
a moment to the consideration of some facts revealed by 
bulletin 38 of the federal women’s bureau. This bulletin 
states that 95 per cent of the working wives of America 
contribute all their earnings to their families. That dis- 
poses of the pin-money fiction. It may be safely assumed 
that an overwhelming majority are overworked by the 
necessity of keeping a house in order as well as earning a 
wage. In addition there is huge social waste for the com- 
munity because of opportunities for self-improvement lost 
by anyone doing double duty in factory and home. Fatigue 
is one of the worst conditions a mother or a prospective 
mother can endure. The woman’s bureau has found that 
as high as 72 per cent of these working wives had children, 
and that in three-fourths of the cases there were children 
less than six years of age. Where the mother went to work 
while her baby was less than one year of age every fourth 
child died—almost double the rate where mothers of the same 
class stayed at home. The death rate of children decreased 
as wages increased. Many of these working mothers pre- 
ferred night toil so they could be at home during the day. 
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All this illustrates the soundness of the contention that 
fundamental to both the labor problem and to the problem 
of social welfare in industrial communities is the question 
of wages for the legitimate breadwinner. When bread and 
butter or even a higher standard of living is won at the 
expense of mothers leaving their homes for the factory, 
society is jeopardized. The Tennessee federation of labor 
says that there are women who work a 54-hour week in 
Mr. Edgerton’s mills at $10 per week. 


Straight Speech on the 
Geneva Fiasco 

UT OF the disheartening events at Geneva there 

emerge two rays of light. The first is the honest part 

played by Sweden, apparently with the backing of the other 
Scandinavian states. The second is the reaction of British 
liberalism. Nothing that has been said in this country, even 
by the most “irreconcilable” journals, equals in directness 
the comment of organs like the Manchester Guardian, not 
to mention the papers of the labor party. Even more sig- 
nificant is the resolution of a body like the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, an English organization which seeks the end 
of the sort of diplomacy which helped so largely to precipi- 
tate the world war. No tradition of united national sup- 
port for foreign policies has sufficed to keep this organiza- 
tion from declaring “that the executive committee of the 
Union of Democratic Control deplores the exhibition of 
dishonest intrigue preceding and pervading the meeting at 
Geneva, by which selfish nationalism operating by secret 
diplomacy paralyzed the legitimate action of the league of 
nations, thus stopping the entry of Germany into league 
membership.” The union even “expresses its strongest 
condemnation of the part played by the British foreign sec- 
retary in opposition to the clearly expressed public opinion 
of the country, and attributes to his shifty conduct a large 
measure of responsibility for the disaster”! And it further 
“expresses its respectful congratulations on the firm and 
constitutional attitude maintained by the’ Swedish govern- 
ment.” It is hard not to share the pessimistic outlook which 
Mr. Houghton has brought back from London after the 
events of the last few weeks. But when any portion of a 
European public has been brought to the point where it will 
speak thus openly and bravely, it is evident that some prog- 
ress toward international right dealing is being made. 


Three Cheers for the 

Crime Wave! 

/ WO MEMBERS of the staff of the Chicago Tribune 
have written a book on daily journalism. One of them 

is also an instructor in the Medill school of journalism, the 

department of Northwestern university supported by the 

The book is called ‘“What’s the News?”, and it 

gives the answer which the paper for which the authors 

work has made all too familiar. As might be expected under 


Tribune. 


such circumstances, the book reaches some of its loftiest 
heights in the chapter on “Crime.” According to this book, 
crime stories feed circulation, and are sometimes an in- 
direct cause of community reforms. Some people seem to 
have a silly notion that the newspapers give crime a dis- 
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proportionate place in their picture of the life of the times, 
If these misguided mortals only had the journalist’s clear 
perception of what crime is they would insist that the re. 
ports of murder and sudden death be multiplied rather 
than diminished. For—take it from these Chicago authors 
—‘in many respects the volume of murder and banditry 
since the war is an indication of surplus national Virility,” 
Schoolgirl Barred from Charleston Shoots Mother—Rob 
Payroll: Kill Two—Drink-Crazed Father Wipes Out 
Family—“I Loved Him,” Sobs Fair Shooter! “Surplus 
national virility”! Hurrah for crime! 


A Specter That Will 
Not Disappear 
<2 LATEST BODY to attempt to escape the impli- 
cations of article 231 of the treaty of Versailles is the 
world alliance for international friendship through the 
churches. At Stockholm last summer, when a strong attempt 
was launched to weld the German churches back into the 
fellowship of the communions, the evangelical alliance of 
Germany, through its president, Dr. Kapler, responded 
with an invitation to the world alliance to form a commit- 
tee to carry on an impartial investigation into the origins of 
the war. The alliance has been considering the question. 
It now makes public this conclusion: “We are inclined to 
believe that such an investigation would show that, what- 
ever blame may rightly be visited upon Germany for par- 
ticular acts, there would be a fresh illustration of the state- 
ment in holy scripture that ‘all have sinned.’ All fair- 
minded persons now realize that article 231 in the treaty 
of Versailles was dictated by the war spirit at a time when 
passion ran high and that such an article would not be 
framed today. . . . [But] the wonderful recent agreement 
at the conference at Locarno and the entrance of Germany 
into the league of nations [just when did this take place?] 
all eloquently testify to the fact that an era of better feeling 
has been inaugurated. When the current is so manifestly 
flowing in the right direction, we think that it would be 
the part of wisdom to allow it to continue to flow and not 
run the risk of checking it by precipitating a discussion of 
highly controversial questions which might revive the pas- 
sions of conflict.” 


Why War-Guilt Remains 
A Live Issue 
OST AMERICANS will sympathize with the world 


4 alliance in its decision. There is no doubt that a real 
investigation of the origins of the war would stir up an 
enormous amount of discussion, and perhaps some positive 
illwill, in this country. It seems to be true that the time 
has not yet come in the United States, as it has in Great 
Britain, when any significant group of leaders can come 
out with a public retraction of the myths spread during wat 
days without stirring up a hornet’s nest. It took so long to 
indoctrinate the American public, before they entered the 
war, that now that the fighting is over the myths remain 
alive here long after they have lost their standing in other 
lands. But there is no use in trying to fool ourselves into a 
belief that the issue of war-guilt can be permanently 
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avoided. It is not enough to say, as the alliance has said, 
that article 231 would never be framed today, and think 
that such a concession, with continued patience, will suffice 
at last to remove the trouble. It won’t. Article 231 is still 
the livest article in the treaty of Versailles. Nobody may 
believe it, but it provides the entire legal basis on which 
rests a series Of European settlements which are a constant 
and growing menace to world peace. As long as the present 
system of reparations, indemnities, and other punishments 
remains in operation—which means far beyond the life of 
the present generation—there will be a huge section of 
Europe which will consider itself the victim of a legal false- 
hood. To offer fellowship, particularly in the name of the 
Christian religion, to people who believe themselves thus 
wronged is little short of mockery. If the alliance is really 
anxious to foster friendship on a truly international scale, 
it will have to meet squarely the war-guilt issue. 


“There Will be 
No Speaking” 
AX EWSPAPER advertisement of a Good Friday com- 
munion service announced, “There will be no speak- 
ing.” Clearly this fact was being held forth as one of the 
attractions of the service. One does not use expensive ad- 
vertising space to proclaim the defects of the article adver- 
tised, but rather to herald its virtues. The speechlessness of 
this particular meeting was to be one of its merits. And 
joubtless so it was. There are occasions when words are a 
hindrance to devotion, an obstacle to worship, when every 
sentence is one more curtain between the soul and the light 
which it is seeking, every paragraph a roof to shut out the 
sky, and every argument and exhortation a leaden weight 
upon timid and trembling wings which are struggling to 
nse. Perhaps it ill becomes those of us whose professional 
activity and economic basis are largely verbal to protest 
against undue reliance upon words and against the intrusion 
of speech into what should be the sacred silences of the 
soul. “Words do well, when he that speaks them pleases 
them that hear,” but they cannot do everything. We need 
knowledge, clear thinking, definite ideas, in religion as in 
the other aspects of life, and we cannot have these without 
articulate speech. But we need also moods and attitudes 
and beautiful spaces of quietness, whether in friendship or 
in love or in worship. It is not so much because we do not 
realize this that we protestants talk so much in meeting, as 
because we do not know what else to do. But it is worth 
while to try to find something else to do when we know 
tnough about the public taste to attempt to draw an extra 
audience by advertising as a special attraction that “there 
will be no speaking.” 


How They Enforce 

Laws in Turkey 

wor VERY MANY MONTHS ago Constantinople 
* “put its police into first rate new uniforms, compar- 
ing tavorably with the police in other European capitals. 
The rejuvenated force, glorious with new red tin hats, set 
out to inaugurate a new era of law and order. So they 
tackled the problem of speeding. In this bright new uni- 
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form, gallantly waving his baton, one of the officers tried 
to stop an automobile driving fast through a narrow Con- 
stantinople alley. He got into the middle of the street. The 
car came on, honking away. The driver thought the officer 
would do what Constantinople police had always done be- 
fore, get out of the way. But the man, baton waving 
wildly, held his place. The car hit him squarely and killed 
him. That night the authorities passed a new ordinance, 
that no automobile should go faster than ten kilometres— 
that is, six miles—an hour in Constantinople streets. When 
the business men came down into the city the next morn- 
ing the police arrested a hundred and twenty chauffeurs, 
and then inflicted the penalty, fifty liras fine and fifty lashes. 
So the report runs. Naturally traffic stopped. The lashes 
did the business. But the Turks were determined to sacri- 
fice no more policemen. The authorities equipped the men 
with planks, perhaps six feet long and five or six inches 
wide, all covered with spikes. So when a Constantinople 
officer sees a car moving much faster than a walk he throws 
down the board in front of the offending machine. If the 
car does not stop before it punctures its tires, it does so 
immediately after. Thus Constantinople enforces its law. 
All Europe laughs at the Turk, but we must respect him for 
making his laws effective. These things are a parable. 
Senator Borah says that we have never yet tried to enforce 
the prohibition law. 


The New Theology Building of the 
University of Chicago 
RO® THIRTY-FOUR YEARS the divinity school of 
the University of Chicago has lived and worked in bor- 
rowed quarters, first in Cobb hall, which for the first few 
years housed nearly all of the academic activities of the 
university, and then in Haskell oriental museum, where vis- 
itors often found occasion to comment facetiously upon the 
rather striking contrast between the modern atmosphere of 
the classrooms and the flavor of antiquity imparted by the 
mummies and Babylonian inscriptions which decorated the 
halls. On April 5 occurred the dedication of the beautiful 
new theology building. (The adjective new modifies build- 
ing, not theology.) The occasion was made notable not only 
by the sense of the beginning of a new era in the history of 
the school, but also by the presence of several hundred Chi- 
cago ministers and by notable addresses by Professor Gus- 
tav Krueger of the University of Giessen, who is giving 
courses in both English and German during the present 
quarter, and by Professor T. R. Glover of Cambridge uni- 
versity, President Allan Hoben of Kalamazoo college, and 
Dean Shailer Matthews. President Ozora Davis, of Chi- 
cago theological seminary, pointed out the fact that Chicago 
has now become the most important center in the United 
States for theological education, with respect to the number 
of institutions, the number of students, the number of pro- 
fessors, the output of books by these professors, the variety 
of denominations represented, and the friendly and coopera- 
tive relations existing among the several faculties. The 
recent publication of a book by a Lutheran professor with 
an introduction by a Presbyterian professor indicates a con- 
siderable change in attitude since the days when Lutheran 
Saxony imprisoned Melanchthon’s son-in-law on the charge 
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of “crypto-calvinism.” The divinity school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, itself Baptist, is a center in a peculiar sense, 
since about it are clustered the affiliated theological insti- 
tutions of four other religious bodies. 


Trying to Roil 
The Water 

HE PROPAGANDIST is abroad once more. Ac- 

cording to his latest tale of horror, the Mexicans, when 
they broke up one of the Roman Catholic nunneries recently, 
proposed to distribute the nuns through houses of ill-fame. 
To be sure, the Roman Catholics themselves confess that 
the Mexicans did not do it. But they charge them with 
thinking of it, anyway. At the hearing on Representative 
Boylan’s resolution, requesting the President to break off 
diplomatic relations with Mexico, Mother Semple, superior 
of the convent of Cozeacan, told the congressmen that she 
and the sisters and the girl students of the school “fought 
off” marauders. One of the members ventured to probe her 
language a little. Just how did they fight off these maraud- 
ers? “Oh,” she said, “I did not mean that we did it phys- 
ically; we did it only with the tongue.” Mother Semple’s 
language was too vivid. We sympathize with the congres- 
sional committee in voting not to support the resolution. 
We confess that we find it much easier to detect propaganda 
when Roman Catholics or the Ku Klux klan or “big busi- 
ness” makes it than when our own cousins do. We shrewdly 
suspect that protestants sometimes have gilded the lily or 
painted the rose or, on the other hand, tarred their enemies. 
A considerable amount of publicity matter from good or- 
ganizations lacks in scientific accuracy, to put it mildly. 


The Appeal to Youth 


UT OF KANSAS CITY there came, with Easter 
() morning, an appeal to youth ‘on behalf of the 
church. So unusual was this call that the press 
agencies telegraphed it to all parts of the country, and what 


appeared as a full-page paid advertisement in a Kansas City 
newspaper was reproduced as a front-page news story in 


most other cities. The appeal, according to the dispatches, 
was paid for by the business interests of Kansas City. It 
opened with an invitation to “flaming youth” to “get this 
new thrill.” The thrill was promised in church attendance 
on Easter. Because of the character of the advertisement 
a large portion is here reproduced: 


“The Charleston is great fun; there’s no denying that. The 
wee-hour parties, the joy rides, the wailing saxophone, the mile- 
a-minute one-step put a kick into life, set the blood surging and 
lift you above the humdrum, workaday world into a fairyland of 
laughter and song. 

“It may be only a temporary fairyland and somewhat overdone 
with tinsel and gilt, but it’s real while it lasts. 

“You have a right to a good time, and you are going to claim 
that right. 

“And so your daily and nightly existence becomes one glorious 
thrill after another. ‘What's new?’ you ask. The latest song! 
The snappiest dance! The fastest orchestra! always seeking, 
always searching, always exploring—hoping for something, striv- 
ing for something. 
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“What is that something toward which you are groping? 

“Could it be God? 

“Could it be that these physical pleasures are but the shadow, 
the mirrored reflection of a capacity for spiritual enjoyment whose 
depths you have never sounded? 

“You say you are after ‘big time stuff.’ 
come into the main tent? 

“The real thing is better than any tawdry imitation. There 
are thrills galore in Christian life, thrills that will last to the 
grave—and beyond. 

“Christ typifies youth. He lived intensely. 
man. Maybe he knows your problems. 

“Be a sport and give him a chance. He will not take the fu 
out of life. He will add to it. He is a builder.” 


Then why don’t you 


He died a young 


An appeal of this kind is, of course, a creature of the 
times. It grows out of a genuine concern for the welfare 
of young people. Kansas City has been having some un- 
fortunate experiences with boys and girls of high school 
age. These have not differed greatly from the experiences 
of some other communities. But the conscience of the city 
has been profoundly shocked. Out of this has grown the 
general indictment placing the blame on the loss of religious 
interest by modern youth. This loss of religious interest is 
thought to be shown in the easily perceived loss of interest 
in the life of the church. And the Easter advertisement 
was constructed in an effort to revive that interest. 

Manifestly, the writer of the advertisement sought to 
use a vocabulary which he thought peculiar to modern 
youth, and to link up the object of his interest with other 
objects of youth’s interest. Youth, ran his first premise, is 
not interested in the church. Very well; then what is 
youth interested in? Jazz; wild parties; “kick.” And the 
conclusion was accepted that the way in which to secure an 
interest not now felt was to identify the church with the 
interests already conceded. The result was this presenta- 
tion of religion as the source of the biggest and most last- 
ing thrills; the church as the “main tent” in which to 
sample the “big time stuff.” 

It has often been said that the church should couch its 
message and appeal in a language intelligible to its own 
time. The writer of the Kansas City advertisement was 
evidently trying to do this, although he used a vocabulary as 
far from normal as would have been that of the King 
James version. Farther, in fact. It would be a mistake to 
regard this appeal as anything other than an honest and 
earnest attempt to bring young people into a relationship 
on which depends their spiritual health. For that reason it 
should be considered sympathetically. The apostle’s 
phrase, “That I may by all means save some,” precludes 
hasty condemnation. Yet it is impossible, even after giv- 
ing to such an effort all the credit of good intent which it 
deserves, to regard it as anything but a psychological and 
moral mistake. And its ultimate effect is almost bound to 
be calamitous. 

Such an appeal is a mistake psychologically. It is the 
wrong kind of stimulus with which to produce the result 
desired. That result, according to the advertisement, is 
a lifetime of natural, wholehearted, spontaneous devotion to 
the community of the church and the search for spiritual 
satisfactions. Yet the appeal, the stimulus, is forced, arti- 
ficial, beside the mark. No reader of the advertisement 
would regard it as a normal expression of the interest and 
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offering of the church. It is difficult not to suspect that the 
writer deliberately tried to present the work and life of the 
church in as unnatural terms as possible. Certainly it was 
that which led the newspapers to treat it as they did. 

Moreover, the appeal is a mistake morally. Here we 
have, where no eye can miss it, the pit into which protes- 
tantism sometimes falls as it attempts to escape from the 
Roman conception of church authority. From a church 
which is the custodian of the keys of heaven and hell, here 
we have a church which is the “main tent” for a religious 
circus. And youth, however well-baited the advertising 
hook, is not looking to the church to supply it with more 
circus. Youth for the moment may be as out of touch with 
the church as its loudest detractors affirm. But youth has 
an ideal for the church which does not differ from the ideal 
of all the generations. That ideal invests the church with 
moral dignity, if nothing else. And such an appeal as this 
strikes directly at this prepossession. 

After all, the appeals which the church can legitimately 
make to youth—as to any age—are but two. There is the 
appeal to join in a fellowship of worship. The church is 
not a circus; it is a fellowship for the worship of God. 
And even this younger generation, with its highly varnished 
surface sophistication, is not ready to take liberties with the 
idea of God. It may find refuge, for the moment, in an 
attempted ignoring of the idea; it will very rarely betray 
itself into flippancy. To the appeal to join in a fellowship 
of worship the church may add the appeal to join in a fel- 
lowship of service. A portion of the younger generation is 
more apt to meet this appeal with cynicism than the other. 
But it is a legitimate appeal, and the more solemnly it is 
pressed home, the more unescapable it is made, the more 
youth will ultimately come to respect the source of the call. 

Nw trick of words is sufficient to accomplish the purpose 
which the Kansas City appeal had in mind. There would 
be no virtue in a result accomplished by a trick of words. 
lf the young people were brought crowding to church build- 
ings, lured by the promise of a “new thrill” and a “big 
kick,” the church would be worse off than had they stayed 
away. The other way may be longer, harder. But it is the 
only way. The church must content itself with the presen- 
lation of its legitimate appeal, its offer of fellowship in 
worship and in service. “Our young people are putting us 
to a severe test,” said Bishop Manning, in the New York 
Times on the same day the advertisement here under dis- 
cussion was printed in Kansas City. “It is ourselves who 
must be measured by their standards rather than they by 
ours alone. Above all things they demand reality and sin- 
cerity. They are thinking clearly, freely and honestly. We 
should be careful not to term their thinking skepticism. 
We must meet the standards which they demand of us, 
whether we would or not. And they have definite ideas of 
what we should be; perhaps of what we fail to be. At the 
moment when we are considering youth and shaking our 
heads, youth is doing something of the same kind on its 
own account.” 

Right! And if there is any one thing certain, it is that 


when youth is ready to turn surfeited from the excitements 
ot much contemporary living to the satisfaction of those 
inner wants which will inevitably discover themselves, it 
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will turn to no haven which represents itself as a hectic 
realm like the world outside. Such an appeal as that 
which went across this country on Easter Sunday serves 
only to give youth a chance to set the church down as a 
thing no less superficial than the pleasures from which it is 
urged to escape. 


Wishful Thinking 


ISHFUL THINKING consists in believing what 
\ one wants to believe; or in being persuaded to a 
conclusion by the attractiveness of the picture 
which it presents rather than by the evidence for its truth; 
or in letting imagination and emotion usurp the function of 
observation and reason. To believe that something is true 
because it would be nice to have it that way, is to think wish- 
fully rather than rationally. As an expression of loyalty, the 
process has in certain cases a very definite value, but as a 
means of arriving at truth it is worthless. The college 
student who believes that his team wiil win because he 
wants it to win may be, from the standpoint of student- 
body morale, and as a booster and rooter, a more valuable 
member of the academic community that the one who sub- 
ordinates his desire to his judgment and concludes from 
the evidence that victory is doubtful. But if he is there- 
fore a more valuable member of his group, it is only be- 
cause the issue itself is unimportant in comparison with 
the maintenance of morale. It is a case where enthusiasm 
is better than knowledge, and where a proper emotional 
attitude is to be preferred to an apprehension of the truth. 
But this is not a typical human situation, because the student 
could do nothing with this particular truth even if he had it. 
He is a spectator and an encourager of the action, but 
neither a participant nor a director of it. Therefore it may 
be better for him to be excited and confident, and wishfully 
to think that his team will win regardless of the evidence, 
than for him to realize regretfully that it will not win unless 
it improves in certain specific particulars. But it would 
be ruinous for the coach or the team to be caught in the 
swirl of such baseless belief, because they are the people 
who are going to do something about it, and they cannot 
do the right things unless they know the bitterest as well as 
the most encouraging truths about the situation. They may 
help to rouse undergraduate fervor at the “pep session,” 
but they know better than to be taken in by it themselves. 
That way lies the fatal malady of “over-confidence,” which, 
in the dialect of athletics, is the synonym for wishful 
thinking. 

Much of the religious thinking which issues in such 
widely divergent conchisions and perpetuates theological 
controversy and sectarian division, is wishful thinking, 
determined by the desire to arrive at certain results rather 
than by the normal and dependable processes by which, if 
at all, truth is to be attained. Men value their denomina- 
tional associations and do not wish to accept opinions 
that would disturb them. A preacher who transfers 
his allegiance from one organization to another, and then 
to another, because he has been willing to keep an open 
mind and is not ashamed to admit that he is not too old to 
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learn, is scornfully described as a “denominational Cook’s 
tourist.” Of course, changing views do not necessarily 
require a shift of denominational alignment, but often they 
Beliefs acquire a senti- 
mental value through long use, as an old house does in 


make old associations uncongenial. 


which one has lived for years and raised a family. Perhaps 
we were born in it, and the children grew up in it and went 


out from it to establish homes of their own. The man is 


little to be envied who would not have a tender feeling to- 
ward such a house, but he is unfortunate if this emotion 


blinds him to the fact that the plumbing is unsanitary and 


the porch-steps so rotten that he may go through any day 


and break a leg. Life is worth nothing without sentiment, 


but sentiment sh | be made of sterner stuff than to re 


quire tl ipport of that which can itself be supported only 


by sentiment 


The scholastic theologian began with his conclusions, 
which he got from the authority of the church, and used 


¢ the thin 
\belard startled his 


dialectic 


his intellect to discover for believit 


vs 10 
which he was committed in advance. 


contemporaries by asserting that that is to say, 


reason—-was an instrument for discovering truth, not merely 


Prot 


which the 


j 


for proving that w h was already accepted as true. 


estants repudiate the eccle tical authority to 


schoolmen bowed, and congratulate themselves upon their 
superior intelligence and liberty, but the lesson which Abe- 
lard taught has been ill learned. There is little to choose 
between the wishful thinker who believes what he is con- 
strained to believe by personal preference, economic advan- 
tage, or the desire to perpetuate the tradition of his own 
consistency, and the mediaeval scholastic who had to exer- 
cise his ingenuity in finding new reasons for old doctrines. 

A new word has been coined to express this idea of wish- 
ful thinking. Henshaw Ward, in a book of this name, 
calls it “Th 


hbing.”’ The verb, to thob, is an artificial word, 


like nabisco and deleo. “When a person thinks without 
curiosity, has an opinion because he likes it, and believes 
what is handy, then he thobs.” We thank thee for teaching 


us that word! The language needed it. Thinking without 
curiosity means carrying on mental processes with no real 
interest in discovering anything but only with the desire of 
proving something already supposed to be known. Holding 
an opinion because one likes it is exactly what we have been 
describing as wishful thinking—a sort of emotionalized 
ontological argument; a given idea must represent reality 
because the idea exists and brings with it a pleasant emo- 
tional glow. And believing what is handy means not only 
picking up all sorts of miscellaneous beliefs because “they 
say” thus and so, or because one sees something in print 
without stopping to inquire further as to the source of the 
idea or the evidence for it, but also the faithful perpetuation 
of the beliefs which happen to be current in one’s own group 
or party. 

Doubtless we all thob, more or less. Perhaps it is in- 
The pity and the 
shame of it is that many of us do nothing else. Life is too 
short and the objects of possible inquiry too numerous to 
permit us to do original research in every field. But it will 
be a tremendous help both toward the development of intei- 


ligent beliefs and toward the maintenance of considerate 


evitable that we should, more or less. 
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attitudes toward those who hold opinions different from 
our own, if, when we thob, we know that we theb. 


The Observer 
The Church and the Ministry 


AST WEEK I called attention to the interest the 
English churches and press are taking in the arch- 
bishop’s report on candidates for orders, and the ar- 
The Vanishing Preach- 
I called attention to the various reasons given and 


“ 


ticles that had appeared concerning 
er.” 
added some out of my own study of the problem. This week 
I want to make some suggestions as to what the churches 
and we who are connected with them can do to remedy the 
situation. 

Right at the beginning it should be said that the protestant 
churches are going to find it more and more difficult to win 
candidates for the ministry if those ministers who are al- 
ready in our leading pulpits follow the prevailing habit of 


discrediting the ministry, and go out of their way to say 


that it differs in no wise trom any other occupation or 


other callings, and the ministry until very recent times has 
always been considered by the church as a calling quite 
differentiated from other professions or occupations 
Whether one holds the theory that he is especially appointed 
by Christ to be his representative in the world or not, or 
whether or not he believes that ordination confers upon him 
priestly powers not shared by laymen, yet by the very na- 
ture of his preparation and by the nature of his prophetic 
task he has the right to represent Christ in a special sense 
and speak with special authority. One thing is certain, if 
the ministry is to be brought down to the level of a “job” 
like any other job, instead of a special prophetic and priestly 
task, our young men will weigh it with all other jobs and 
base their decision upon the opportunities it offers, not of 
ultimate 


service, but of emoluments, advancement and 


leisure. There are a lot of prominent ministers everlast- 
ingly harping on the fact that the laymen are just as much 
ministers as the ordained man. I am not arguing the case 
now, but if they are, then why should not the young man 
remain among them? There are other ministers, too, who 
seem to have a sort of flair for decrying the opportunities 
of their own profession, and this does not help. 

But the average parish minister still believes in the sacred- 
ness of his calling, its peculiar relation to God and man and 
the unlimited opportunity it offers for service and leader- 
ship. I believe the cure for the present scarcity of candi 
dates for the ministry in our colleges lies largely in his 
hands. When one reads the Jong and remarkable annals 
of the Scottish church, where year after year every hamlet 
sent up its best young men to study for the ministry, he 
discovers that this unusual interest in it was generally due 
to the village pastor who was always watching for the 
brightest and best boys and then turning them toward the 
church. The best boys were ordained, as it were, for the 
church, in their school days, by the village pastor, if not 
by their parents. 
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The Roman Catholic priesthood is largely recruited in 
this way. For five years, when a pastor in New England, 
| lived next door to the Catholic priest, and we became good 
friends. He had a large parish, and I soon discovered that 
he was watching every boy in the parish as he came to 
confirmation classes or served as acolyte, and he began 
turning the ones who showed greatest promise straight to- 
ward the priesthood. I am told this is quite common prac- 
tice both here and on the continent. I wonder how many 
protestant ministers are watching the boys in their parishes 
and doing anything to show at least the most promising 
ones the great opportunities of the ministry or to convince 
them that Christ and his church needs the best? 

Growing right out of this we need the cooperation of 
the Christian home. Have protestant families so lost their 
love and respect for the church that they take no pride in 
giving their best boys to it? I am afraid so, and not a few 
ministers have helped them by their low estimate of the 
church or by their seldom holding it up as the one divine 
and holy society in the earth. Be that as it may, how many 
protestant families really want to give one boy and the best 
one to the church, and do all they can to exalt the calling 
n his eyes? Here again, I remember my friend in the 


Catholic rectory once saying, “The one thing that every 


od Catholic family looks forward to as their highest joy 
When a 
boy enters the priesthood his home gains a distinction in the 


nd satisfaction is to give a boy to the church. 


village, his parents are the proudest of all people, and on 


his ordination a festival of rejoicing is held.” Are there 
not any protestant families in the country who so greatly 
want their boy to enter the ministry that they keep it before 
him in boyhood, write to him about it in college, and keep 
him interested in the church in every possible way? 

Another curious thing in protestantism is that the local 
churches seem to have no interest in giving boys to the 
ministry. It was not always so. I remember reading in 
one of the Scottish biographies of the pride a certain church 
took in the fact that it had given a long line of distin- 
guished men to the ministry. It is almost an unheard of 
thing today, and yet why should not the churches be inter- 
ested in educating their own leaders and why should not the 
local church be proud of giving strong men to the service of 
God’s altars? I sometimes wonder if the great gap between 
the seminaries and the churches is not one cause of the 
decline of interest in the ministry and whether some way 
could not be found whereby the local churches and the 
divinity schools could not be brought into closer contact and 
cooperation. Would it help if some of the best men in 
the theological faculties were set aside to visit the churches 
and plead, not for money, but for men? And would it not 
be a fine thing if here and there a church could send up 
one of its best youths to a seminary, as its own gift to the 
ministry, assuming all financial responsibility for him? 

One final word: Some years ago a movement was started 
‘0 present the claims of the ministry to senior classes in 
our colleges, and several of our outstanding preachers 
visited various colleges in the course of the year. The 
movement met with kindly response and Dr. John T. Mills 
of Washington became so interested in it that he founded 
an annual lectureship in his own alma mater, Wabash col- 
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lege, Crawfordsville, Indiana, on this subject. The move- 
ment always seemed to me to have great possibilities, but I 
have not heard much of it lately. I still believe that the 
great trouble lies here, that ministers, parents, and churches 
are not feeling their responsibility for giving to the church 
their best young men, and that the remedy is in their hands. 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Blue Beads 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE LITTLE SISTER of the daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah spake thus unto me: 
Grandpa, dost thou know what happened while 
thou wast around the World? 
happened. 


And I said, Tell me what 


And she said, The Five and Ten Cent Store came in on 
Marion Street. And I said, That was an important event. 
And she said, Grandpa, shall we go there? 

And I said, We will go at ance. 

And as we walked, I held her hand, and she said: Grand- 
Hold it ftly, for I 
am a spi little girl. So I he!d it softly, for she is a soft 
little gisl. 


pa, do not hold my hand so tightly 


And she said, Grandpa, I will show you what to buy, 
and you may pay for it. 
And I said, That wil be a satisfactory division. 
And she said, I want same Beads. 
And the Salesgirl said, We !:sve Red ones and Blue ones 


and Yellow ones and Pink ones a: ! Red ones. 


And she chose those that were Blo \ 
away she did not button her Coat at the tap. 

And a lady was coming toward us, and the hkttle sister of 
the daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, She will 
Notice My Beads. 

And she slipped away from me, and ran on ahead, and 
stopped in front of the lady. And the lady said, Thou art 
a nice little girl. And she said, That is true, but see My 
Beads. 

And the Lady said, They are very fine, and they Match 
thine Eyes. 

And she said, Thou canst not guess where we bought 
them. And the lady said, Where? 

And she said, At the Ten Cent Store. And thou canst 
not guess who gave them to me. And the lady said, Who? 
And she said, My Grandpa. 

And the lady said, I know thy Grandpa by sight. 
seen his picture in the paper. Yea, I have read certain of 
his writings. Moreover, I have heard him speak. Thy 
Grandpa is a Distinguished Man. 

And she said, That’s because he is My Grandpa. 

Now I rather think she is right. For whatever of dis- 
tinction a man shall gain in his own person or reputation, 
what shall it profit him if his children be fools, or his grand- 
children walk in the paths of folly? Verily that man who 
hath sweet and virtuous and healthy and strong Posterity, 
he is Distinguished. And life for him is a pleasant journey 
to the Ten Cent Store with little soft hands to hold. 


nd as we walked 


I have 





China’s Anti-Christian Movement 
By Harry F. Ward 


anti-Christian movement is a series of resolutions 

adopted by the seventh national convention of the 
national student union of the republic of China, held last 
July. These resolutions commit the student union to an ag- 
gressive, anti-Christian program. They go a good bit beyond 
the action taken by the convention of 1924, which called for 
a movement to restore educational rights to China—that is, 
to make missionary institutions subject to the Chinese educa- 
tional authority—and also for the denunciation of educa- 
tional enterprises started by foreigners in order to spread 
religion. Perhaps the most important thing about this pro- 
gram is that its objective includes more than the student 
world. “We must get our laborers and farmers to join the 
first line of the anti-Christian movement,” says the mani- 
festo which sounds the attack. 


T= LATEST DEVELOPMENT in the Chinese 


NEW POINTS OF ATTACK 


The preamble to the program also contains some shift of 
emphasis in the main points of the attack upon Christianity, 
which are its connection with militarism, capitalism and im- 
perialism, and the conduct of its institutions. Beside the 


customary charge that in mission schools no student is al- 
lowed to have any freedom of action or of thought, there 
is added a new point—evidently to reach the type of insti- 


tution not hit by the old ammunition. “They make their 
students read the hypocritical creed of universal love and 
social service of Jesus so as to chloroform their thoughts,” 
say the protestors. Tied up with this and also with the fa- 
miliar charge that Christianity is “an instrument of the ruling 
class, used to oppress the class to be ruled,” is a criticism of 
its social service activities: “With materialistic welfare they 
induce people to accept Christianity.” This is added to the 
indictment of using the names of prominent men and work- 
ing together with officials and wealthy people. The bad con- 
duct of those who “eat religion” is specified as “participat- 
ing in illegal lawsuits, smuggling ammunition and helping 
stir up the internal spirit of the country.” 

The importance of this document turns upon the extent 
to which it is student politics, that is, an attempt to recover 
leadership by those who were somewhat pushed into the 
hackground in the first flush of the nationalist uprising fol- 
lowing the Shanghai shooting ; or the extent to which it rep- 
resents a reasoned conviction that the first and strongest 
move against imperialism must be an anti-Christian cam- 
paign. On the surface, it looks as though certain leaders of 
the anti-Christian movement were capturing the student 
union for their own purposes. This utterance, like others 
from anti-Christian sources, shows no clear thinking con- 
cerning the relation of anti-Christianity to anti-imperialism. 
At one point occurs the phrase, “Now the anti-Christian 
movement has publicly undertaken the fight against im- 
perialism ;” and at another, “We must make the anti-Chris- 
tian movement everywhere work toward anti-imperialism.” 
On this point, as on the issue of motive, perhaps no Chris- 
tian is fair judge. It is, however, a fair question as to how 
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much the Chinese nationalist movement will gain if the sty- 
dent relationship to farmers and laborers becomes primarily 
an attempt to enlist them in an anti-Christian movement 
rather than a joint attempt to transform the economic and 
political situation. The tendency of this recent document 
has some bearing upon the charge of Russian direction of 
the anti-Christian movement, for one of the most outstand- 
ing of the Russian propagandists has recently said concern- 
ing the anti-religious movement in Russia, “We cannot 
afford so expensive a luxury at this moment.” 

If this program is actually carried out in the local unions, 
it will mean, of course, a division in the nationalist move- 
ment. Immediately after the Shanghai shooting, Christian 
students came back into active connection with the union, of 
which they had been mainly passive members since the 1919 
campaign against the twenty-one demands of Japan. They 
soon acquired a dominant influence in the nationalist cam- 
paign in Nanking, Peking and Shanghai. In addition, Chi- 
nese Christianity became strongly nationalist with a forced 
draught movement toward the indigenous church. Now the 
student union is attempting to stop this trend. It first at- 
tacks Christians for not being nationalists, and then refuses 
to allow them expression in nationalistic activities. It makes 
the test of the effectiveness of Chinese Christianity as an 
anti-imperialistic force pufrely artificial. It says, “What you 
are supposed to believe and the logical consequence of what 
you believe, is more important than what you do.” 


STUDENTS AND NATIONALISM 


This, of course, is a contradictory position that cannot 
possibly be maintained ; but its weakness and injustice must 
not divert us from the larger aspects of the anti-Christian 
movement whose tap root goes down deep into Chinese life 
and history, and whose feeding rootlets run out into every 
section of modern life the world over. It is much more than 
a question of the relation of Chinese Christians to their fel- 
low-countrymen and to the future life of China, a much 
bigger issue than the future of Christian missions. It rep- 
resents a major phenomenon in the world life of today 
which must be understood in all its bearings and conse- 
quences if life is to get forward. 

The movement with its voluminous printed matter has 
been catalogued, summarized and analyzed by some of the 
Chinese secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and the national 
Christian council, and a comparative review of their work 
enables a foreigner to assess the situation and to trace the 
indivisible commingling of its native and foreign sources. 
These writers indicate two periods in the process. In 1922, 
the anti-Christian federation was formed as a countef- 
move to the meeting of the World Students’ Christian fed- 
eration held in Peking. Its propaganda alleged the incom- 
patibility of science and religion, and charged Christianity 
with being the tool of imperialism and capitalism. Here 
was evident both the influence of the world-wide scientific 
movement and of the propaganda of the Russian amti- 
religious movement. In the background was the general 
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efect of the “new thought” awakening in China, in which 
tnere had been much discussion of religion, occasioned 
largely by the fact that the Young China association in 1920 
had limited its membership to those of no religious faith. 
In this period Bertrand Russell played a part. 


AIMING AT MISSION SCHOOLS 


There followed passivity until the summer of 1924, when 
a widespread and sustained attack on Christian education 
broke out. There were a series of strikes in mission schools, 
nearly always to be traced to defects in administrative pol- 
icy. There appeared numerous books, papers and pamphlets 
by dissatisfied ex-students of missionary institutions and 
the anti-Christian federation started a vigorous policy of 
lectures and literature. Some part in this development must 
be assigned to a group of returned Chinese students from 
Japan, to whom the transfer of missionary educational in- 
stitutions to Chinese control, if it could be secured, meant 
the prospect of a career. 

The more serious element, however, was the passage of 
resolutions by several national bodies in annual conference. 
The Young China association resolved, “That we strongly 
oppose Christian education which destroys the national 
spirit of our people and carries on a cultural program in 
order to undermine Chinese civilization.” The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Education petitioned the 
educational authorities in Peking for the registration of 
foreign schools and colleges in China, recommending that 
this registration be conditioned on the exclusion of religious 
teaching from the curriculum. The joint meeting of the 
provincial educational associations of China recommended 
that education should be entirely separated from religion 
and that foreigners should not be allowed to control educa- 
tional enterprises in China. 

This movement gathered wide support. Quite a list of 
organizations and publications have been compiled which 
from time to time issue manifestos or articles against Chris- 
tianity, and particularly against Christian education. The 
issue becomes vital and vocal in the political field through 
the small communist section of the Kuomintang, or nation- 
alist party. These communists, of course, are aggressively 
anti-religious and naturally get their propaganda wherever 
possible into party organs. The Republican Daily News in 
Shanghai issues regularly an anti-religious supplement. The 
anti-religionists created a party issue over the funeral serv- 
ice of Sun Yat Sen, whose Christian family insisted on a 
Christian burial in accordance with their faith, adding the 
claim that while Dr. Sun had left the church because it 
turned its back on his revolutionary activities, he was never- 
theless always a follower of Jesus. The anti-religionists 
objected to the service on the ground that Dr. Sur belonged 
to the nation. They threatened to stop it by violence, but 
the service was carried out without interruption. The result 
was to strengthen the position maintained in his life-time 
by Dr. Sun, that religion was a private matter on which the 
party should not declare itself. 


CHINESE CHURCH NATIONALISTIC 


Into this vigorous anti-Christian movement came the 
event of May 30 last year in Shanghai and at once all 
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differences were submerged. Chinese Christianity became 
nationalist over night. What in some places had begun to 
be the persecution of Chinese Christians at once ceased, 
and where this happened missionaries were glad that such 
attention was now diverted to themselves. It was inevi- 
table that the effect of May 30 should be to increase the 
condemnation of western religion in China. It was like- 
wise inevitable that the anti-Christians should seek to capi- 
talize the event for their own purpose. Whether in the out- 
come Christianity or anti-religion will be strengthened in 
China depends, of course, upon the attitude and conduct 
of western churches and western governments. 

The attack of the anti-Christian movement in China can 
be put under two categories—ethical and intellectual. It 
is on the one hand a question of the conduct of Christians 
—Christian churches, Christian governments, Christian na- 
tions—and on the other hand, a question of the Christian 
philosophy. A minor phase of the latter issue is that the 
results of the Tiibingen school are just getting into China 
by way of Japan and raising the familiar questions, but 
the critical and theological part of the discussion can be 
regarded as only a section of the general attack upon re- 
ligion. Just now it is the ethical deficiency of Christianity 
that gets the most emphasis, and there lies the root of the 
matter. It begins with the conduct of missionaries in col- 
leges and politics, and ends with the economic and political 
policies of the western nations. 


PROPAGANDA 


A pamphlet to be used on the occasion of Christian 
festivals both for distribution and for material for anti- 
Christian speakers, is designed to show Christianity as one 
of the tools of western imperialistic exploitation in China 
and also as a religion having no deep foundation. It has 
two articles on imperialism, with accounts of western ag- 
gression and of the relation of missionary enterprise thereto. 
These might have been written had there been no anti- 
religious movement elsewhere. There is one article on mod- 
ern Christianity, dealing with its relation to capitalism. 
This is clearly the result of the contact of China with 
western socialism and particularly with Russian thought. 
The final article is entitled, “What is Jesus?” It deals with 
Jesus of the new testament, Jesus of the protestants, and 
Jesus of the school of neo-idealism. It sums up: “The his- 
torical Jesus was a man of no influence and made no im- 
pression whatever on the world. He was dead as others 
who went before him;” and concludes, with an expression 
of regret, that “Jesus was a hypocritical, selfish, narrow- 
minded, easily provoked man with a strong desire for re- 
venge.” This conclusion is based on the parable of the 
virgins and the record of the cursing of the fig tree. 

The attack on Jesus may be expected to increase. Under 
the influence of the west, a section of the youth of China 
is becoming hard and aggressive. It will have as little use 
as the official west for the ethical qualities of Jesus—love, 
meekness, longsuffering. These qualities are likewise re- 
jected by the communists, whose influence grows. The 
youth of China is also getting its share of the doctrine of 
self-expression and self-realization so popular among the 
young intellectuals of this land. On all these counts, one 
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may look for the attack on the real ethics of Jesus to in- 
crease, even if a wiser policy on the part of the western 
nations diminishes the attack on imperialism and Christian 
education. 

At this point the anti-Christian movement merges into 
the wider anti-religious movement which lies under it in 
China and is behind and around it elsewhere. The declara- 
tion that science is sufficient for all the needs of} man is 
the basic challenge that the modern era has brought to 
Christianity and to all other religions. Those who support 
this position in China, join issue with Chinese philosophers 
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as well as with Christian religionists. This should draw the 
two forces together to seek a common ground, but the 
leader of the Chinese renaissance movement is asking 
Christians to prove that there is a God, and Chinese Chris. 
tian scholars are beginning to ask whether the whole renais. 
sance movement will turn out to be materialistic. 

What help can western Christianity offer its Chinese 
adherents at this point? What answer are we making to 
the communists and to those of our intellectuals who with 
them insist that there is no place for religion in the world of 
tomorrow? 


Mormonism ‘Today 


By Edward Laird Mills 


convenience and material prosperity than as the 

nursery of religions. Although evangelical religion 
has developed here a variety of interpretation unknown else- 
where, there are two sizable home-made cults. 
Mormonism and Christian Science both emerged in upper 
New England and bear witness to the religious instability 
which followed the Unitarian revolt. The founders of both 
displayed the same unique combination of visionary mys- 
ticism plus an instinct for commercial aggrandizement. Here 
the resemblance ceases. Christian Science etherealizes the 
thought of God until it becomes merely a principle, while 
Mormonism is anthropomorphic to the extent that its God 
is merely a big man, a “being with body, parts, and pas- 
sions.” Christian Science has spread all over the world. A 
church built in a remote Alaskan village for evangelical 
uses is now leased by the disciples of Mrs. Eddy. Mormon- 
ism developed in concentration. Its early history in New 
York, Ohio, Missouri and Illinois left few traces of its 
activity, and today more than three-fourths of its members 
and adherents live in the intermountain section contiguous 
to Salt Lake city, the “Zion of the Saints.” 


\ MERICA is better known as the home of mechanical 


only 


PERIODS IN MORMON HISTORY 


As recently as 1923 there was celebrated the centen- 
nial of the finding by Joseph Smith, Jr., of the golden 
plates which is alleged to have occurred on “the hill of 
Cumorah,” near Palmyra, New York. The hundred years 
intervening may be divided into three parts: 

The first twenty-five years were spent in being buffeted 
about the states already mentioned. The principles and 
practices of the Mormons never set well with non-Mormons, 
no matter where the latter were encountered. Certain tart 
references in Peter Cartwright’s autobiography offer illus- 
tration on this point. Brigham Young was shrewd enough 
to see that if the cult was ever to amount to anything it 
must live by itself. Hence the great trek of 1846, which 
put a thousand miles between the Mormons and the nearest 
Gentile settlement at the Missouri river. Gold had not yet 
been discovered in California and Utah itself was a part 
of Mexico. By the time the Mormons got settled, how- 


ever, the latter territory had fallen to the United States as 
part of the fruits of the Mexican war. Joseph Smith, Jr, 
looms large in these years. 

The second period runs from 1846 to 1869 and is the 
most fascinating and important in Mormon history. In 
these years the system had a chance to develop in isolation 
and to lay the foundation of whatever excellence it later 
exhibited. Brigham Young was all powerful within his 
domain. Federal officials appointed to Utah were brow- 
beaten or cajoled into doing his will or else their protests 
were rendered ineffective. Mormon missionaries met with 
great success in Great Britain and Scandinavia and thou- 
sands of immigrants came from those lands to settle in 
Utah. The arguments which led to their conversion were 
not exclusively religious. The idea of securing 160 acres 
of free land helped powerfully to decide the uncertain. 
Brigham Young is the outstanding figure in these years. 


THE MODERN PERIOD 


The third period runs from 1869 to the present and is 
marked by the progressive modification of Mormonism as 
a system of thought and life under the attrition of outside 
influences. In the year mentioned the Pacific railway was 


completed from Omaha to San Francisco. That event 
brought the outside world into Utah, and enabled the natives 
of that state to travel abroad when so disposed. Isolation 
was over and the church began to run on momentum. A 
few years later a group of Mormons were excommunicated 
by Brigham Young for continuing against his will to advo- 
cate the development of the mineral resources of Utah 
They started the Salt Lake Tribune which was a power 
ful factor in winning the battle for development and which 
later became a militant fighter of Mormonism in its very 
midst. 

The seventies witnessed also the entrance of evangelical 
missionary forces, which came in five divisions—Episcopal, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and Presbyterian. At 
the beginning they seem to have had little insight into the 
nature of the problem confronted. The methods of ap 
pointing missionaries and the salaries paid indicate a be 
lief that missionary work in Utah was a pure and simpl 
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“frontier” proposition. It was, and is, a foreign mission 
feld at home. Soon, however, educational work was taken 
up on a large scale, and the Presbyterian church still con- 
tinues much of this above the grades. Probably the most 
far-reaching work the evangelical churches have done in 
Utah was during the life of those schools. This type of 
activity forced the Mormon authorities to choose between 
a public school system, parochial schools and a continuance 
of the evangelical mission schools system. They chose the 
first course, plus the erection of a score of church academies, 
which are only now giving way to a system of week-day 
schools of religion. Today the public school system in 
Utah is one of the best in the United States. It is supported 
lavishly and, until lately, an unusual percentage of its exec- 
utive personnel showed the benefit of professional train- 
ing in large eastern centers. 


CHANGING EMPHASIS 


A third result of evangelical missions has been to speed 
up the shift of Mormon emphasis from distinctively 
Mormon doctrines to those which are more Christian in 
their content. This process is not yet finished. In a recent 
book of Mormon apologetics, thirteen hundred references 
are made to the Bible as against nine hundred to the book 
of Mormon. The Bible is now a best seller among the 
Mormons. It is impossible to speak with exactness con- 
cerning this tendency. The more modernism gets into the 
system, the more vociferous become the fundamentalists 
in behalf of the ancient landmarks. There is plenty of 
evidence, however, that the grip of the old doctrines on 
the younger generation is lessening. This does not impair 
the force of family tradition nor destroy the power of 
social and economic solidarity. 

When will Mormonism be recognized as a Christian 
church? Not for a long time. Twenty-five years ago the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Congregational ministers of Utah 
adopted a statement entitled “Ten Reasons Why Christians 
Cannot Fellowship the Mormon Church.” Two or three 
years ago, without any apparent occasion for so doing, 
Brigham H. Roberts, most eminent of Mormon publicists, 
took this as his text for a Sunday afternoon discourse at 
the Salt Lake tabernacle. He virtually admitted the con- 
tentions of the statement, but claimed Christian recognition 
in spite of them. The ten reasons, Mr. Roberts’ address and 
a rejoinder, prepared by qualified Christian workers of to- 
day, have recently been printed in pamphlet form by the 
home missions’ council. 

When the Episcopalians came to Salt Lake city in the 
tarly seventies, they started St. Mark’s hospital. Up to 
that time the “saints” had relied for healing almost entirely 
upon prayer and anointing with oil and there was consider- 
able local opposition to the new institution, which later ex- 
tended to the use of a bequest for starting an L. D. S. 
hospital. Now there are three large and prosperous hospitals 
owned and operated by the Mormon church. 

In this third period of adjustment, there is no outstand- 
ing leader comparable to Smith and Young. It well illus- 
trates, however, the value of group leadership, which means 
fewer mistakes and insures greater solidity. 

The number of Mormons in the world is about 600,000. 
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Of these 100,000 are of the Iowa or “Josephite” branch 
which does not believe in polygamy and whose possession 
of the lineal descendants of Joseph Smith, Jr., as church 
officials does not at all make up for the lack of a Brigham 
Young in their history. They do not compare in numbers, 
wealth or influence with the Utah or “Brighamite” branch. 
There are about 330,000 of the latter in Utah, 80,000 in 
Idaho, 22,000 in Hawaii and the South Sea islands and 
smaller contingents in Great Britain, Canada, Scandinavia, 
Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming and Nevada. The annual in- 
crease in membership in both branches is less than 30,000. 
One-fourth of these come by means of conversion. This 
is not large when one considers that the Utah branch alone 
maintains eighteen hundred full-time missionaries in the 
field, besides local workers. As a religion divorced from 
economic and social advantages, Mormonism has hard 
sledding. The mission to Japan was recently closed because 
of the scant success attained. 


EFFECT OF APPROACH 


The view which one takes of this cult will depend largely 
upon his approach to the subject. If he studies Mormon 
doctrines exclusively he will reach one conclusion; if he 
devotes himself to a clinical observation of the Mormon 
people, he will come to quite a different one. In a sense 
the conclusions arrived at either way are true, and yet this 
is not wholly so. Nobody can tell how many of the doctrines 
in the books are really held by the living “saints.” It is 
probable that many of them accept Mormon beliefs in about 
the same degree and manner Episcopalian laymen accept 
the 39 articles, Presbyterian laymen the Westminster con- 
fession and Methodist laymen the teachings of their Disci- 
pline with regard to class-meetings and entire sanctification. 

Unquestionably one of the major missionary statesmen 
in Utah during the past quarter of a century was Bishop 
F. S. Spalding of the Protestant Episcopal church. He did 
two significant things: He advocated an evangelical at- 
titude toward Mormonism like that of the modern foreign 
missionary to the religions of the country to which he goes. 
Like them the missionary to Utah should seek for a sym- 
pathetic comprehension of the Mormon viewpoint. This 
attitude has become increasingly popular and has served 
to dull the edge of evangelical militancy. It has, however, 
rendered Christian missions more fruitful. Bishop Spald- 
ing also placed before the leading archeologists of the world 
the claims of “Joseph Smith, Jr., as Translator” of re- 


‘formed Egyptian characters in the so-called “Book of 


Abraham.” Their decision was decidedly adverse to Mor- 
mon claims. If Joseph Smith, Jr., was mistaken about 
the book of Abraham, it is probable that he was also mis- 
taken about the more important book of Mormon. This at- 
tack, made in the kindliest spirit, greatly disturbed think- 
ing Mormons, many of whom read the pamphlet and the 
best efforts of Mormon apologists failed to reassure them. 


COOPERATION AMONG CHURCHES 


Joseph Smith, Jr., started the Mormon church because 
there were so many sects at the time that he did not know 
which one to join. The sectarianism characteristic of Ameri- 
can Christianity today is not exhibited at its worst in Utah. 
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Only the strongest denominations can live in that spiritually 
debilitating climate. The technique and spirit of coopera- 
tion are also somewhat in evidence. But great improvement 
is still possible. In the smaller towns there should never 
be more than one Christian church and it should be com- 
pletely manned and properly equipped to permit the putting 
on of a community program. The theological ferment of 
the moment has pushed this happy goal into the indefinite 
future. For instance, after a decade of thinking about it, 
the leaders of mission work in Utah felt that a series of 
lectures on the Christian idea of God should be delivered 
throughout the state. The delay was partly due to the 
necessity of finding a man who was at once well known and 
theologically “safe.” Finally one was secured and the lec- 
tures began. In the forum hour one evening, however, 
someone raised the question of the virgin birth. Then the 
fat was in the fire. The fundamentalist pastor of a local 
church at once put out a flaming ad to the effect that he 
would answer the lecturer in his sermon the following 
Sunday. One can imagine the smiles that wreathed the 
faces of the Mormon hierarchs as they witnessed the sad 
outcome of this particular attempt at Christian unity. 


A FIELD IGNORED 


Salt Lake city with a population of 120,000 and Ogden 
with one of 30,000 are both without Y. M. C. A.’s. There 
are only half a dozen self-supporting evangelical churches 
in the state of Utah and if the Y maintains its policy of re- 
quiring associations to be self-supporting on the spot there 
are not likely to be any in Utah for the next half century. 
Why should generous Christian gentlemen make possible 
the erection of Y. M. C. A. buildings in Shanghai, Madras 
and Rio Janeiro and leave Salt Lake city and Ogden wholly 
uncared for? This simply illustrates the ignorance of Utah 
and its problems and the resulting neglect which has been 
characteristic of American Christianity for the past fifty- 
five years. This has been due to its comparative isolation. 

The gifted author of a recent book on “Modern Cults” 
fails to mention Mormonism, although it is the oldest, 
largest and wealthiest of them all. It has attracted plenty 
of attention from those in search of a thrill. There are 
not less than 300 authors who have published volumes re- 
lating to some phase of Mormonism and the stream shows 
no sign of diminution. A biography of Brigham Young, 
previously printed as a serial in a popular woman’s maga- 
zine, appeared last year and was one of the most widely 
discussed books of the season. Not long ago a French 
author printed a novel about Salt Lake city in the ‘fifties 
which reached a circulation of 200,000 and was then trans- 
lated for sale in this country. The curiosity about polygamy 
is especially keen and there are plenty of lecturers, writers 
and organizations glad to satisfy it. 


THE REAL PROBLEM 


This sort of thing hurts the churches rather than helps 
them. Only the truth makes free. Sooner or later the real 
menace of Mormonism may be perceived. This is spiritual 
rather than political. It is a parasitic religion, living off 
Christianity. It does not seek to convert sinners, but te 
make “saints” out of church members who already have a 
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fair degree of saintliness. Under the teachings of Mormon. 
ism, faith deteriorates and in the small settlements away 
from evangelical competition, there is a tendency to lapse 
into semi-paganism. In communities having a large per- 
centage of Mormon population, Christian churches find 
their work twice as hard, due to the spiritual atmosphere, 
A lesser danger lies in the host of finely educated young 
Mormons who have lost their religion and do not propose 
to accept any other. Placed on their merits, in advanta- 
geous school positions throughout the Rocky mountain and 
Pacific coast states, their generally indifferent and occasion- 
ally hostile attitude to all religion is likely to have a 
deleterious effect upon the efforts of evangelical churches 
in those fields. 


The Turk Turns the Tables 


By Frederick Maier 


66 HERE did you learn to speak English?” | 
W\ asked a young Mohammedan Turk who was 
showing me about Constantinople. 

“At Roberts college,” he replied. 

“Did you become a Christian before you graduated?” | 
inquired. 

“No, I am not a Christian,” he answered, “I am just an 
humble follower of Christ.” 

“They are one and the same thing,” I affirmed. 

“Oh, no,” he asserted, “they are different. To bea 
follower of Christ is to be a lover of peace with goodwill 
toward all men and a seeker to do God’s will with a burning 
desire to establish the kingdom of Christ on earth. Chris- 
tianity is a political system of intrigue that has brought to 
the world bitter pain, human suffering, hatred and death.” 

“I do not understand,” I amazedly replied. “I never 
heard anyone speak thus. Surely you are mistaken. Your 
view is warped. Did not Christianity bring Roberts col- 
lege? Are not the missionaries heralds of Christianity?” 

“You must excuse me, if I differ,” he politely smiled. 
“Roberts college and the missionaries are ambassadors for 
Christ. They teach us Jesus, the Son of God, Saviour of 
men, the way of truth and life. We accept Christ but we 
cannot embrace Christianity.” 

“Come, let us sit down together while you tell me rea- 
sons for this distinction between Christ and Christianity,” 
I proposed. 

So we sat on a stone bench in the court-yard of an aban- 
doned harem. This is what he briefly said: 

“Christianity has a frightful history. Its stories to us 
orientals are shocking and revolting. Our ancestors have 
suffered untold torture at the hands of those who professed 
Christianity. Read the true accounts of the crusaders, who 
came like one wave after another across our country, pil- 
laging, robbing, raping, murdering innocent inhabitants. 
Gruesome crimes were committed in the name of Chris- 
tianity. At the city of Baalbek the crusaders killed with 
the sword, every man, woman and child. The streets raf 
red with innocent blood. Eighty years later the Mohamme- 
dan general recaptured the city from the Christian wat 
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rors. After occupying the forts, he called together the 
Christian population and addressed them. ‘Pursue your 
ysual occupations. My army dwelling in the fortifications 
will protect you and leave you unmolested.’ If the cru- 
saders had been followers of Christ they would have loved 
their enemies. They would have conquered us with love 
as do the teachers of Roberts college and the missionaries 
of today.” 

“If the countries that call themselves Christian were 
truly humble followers of Christ they never would have 
hurled themselves against each other in the atrocious world 
war and killed by the millions. The Christian ministers on 
each side were praying for victory that would crush utterly 
their Christian enemies. If they had been believers in 
Christ they would have found the only true victory in love 
of their enemies. We in Turkey are paying the price for 
this frightful Christian war. We wanted to live in peace, 
but our rulers were enticed, intrigued and threatened. They 
had no choice. To have refused meant national death. 
Nations who call themselves Christians are the war making 
peoples of the earth. We who are called heathen don’t 
want to learn war any more. But Christian nations are 
forcing us to take up arms. Followers of Christ are makers 
of peace. 

“We read in the press and in other publications that the 
Christian church is divided into factions, that they quarrel 
with each other in bitterness. They refuse to sit at the same 
communion table of their common Lord. Every community 
has its multiple churches each exalting its own denomina- 
tion and forgetting to hold up Christ. I visited the church 
of the holy sepulchre and I found it was necessary to keep 
Mohammedan soldiers on guard to prevent rioting and 
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killing among the six denominations represented. We want 
Jesus but we do not want Christianity with its denomina- 
tionalism.” Thus spoke this clean bright-eyed Turkish youth. 
He carried his conversation into the problems of diplomacy 
and declared that Christian nations manifested anything 
but the true spirit of Christ. He called attention to race 
hatred, discrimination and lynching in Christian America. 
He asserted that Christianity is materialistic and that the 
economic power was more significant than the spiritual in 
the lives of Christian peoples. 

For years I have been thinking of the terrible and fright- 
ful Turks. My mind was fixed. No good could ever come 
out of Turkey. It took this despised Turk to make me 
conscious of some startling facts. It is important to know 
what these people think of us as Christians that we may 
not be blinded with the bitter prejudices of anti-oriental 
propaganda. This is certain,—that the average graduate 
from college in Turkey knows more about the world out- 
side of his own country than does the average American. 
He speaks and understands our language perfectly. He 
is better read in history. He seems to have a better ap- 
preciation of the great movements in internationalism and 
religion. 

This young Turk has presented a great truth. The spirit 
that has caused him to speak thus is expressing itself also 
in other countries of the east, India, China, Japan. These 
awakening nations do not want western Christianity. They 
want Christ the Son of God. It will be their privilege to 
interpret Christ for themselves. The greatest appreciation 
and keenest understanding of Christ as the saviour of the 
whole world is probably yet to be given by the oriental 
mind. 


How Students Meet the Race Problem 


By George L. Collins 


always been prejudiced. When I drove over 

here this afternoon I still felt that way, but this 
alternoon’s meetings have changed me for good.” An 
Oklahoma student was speaking. He was one of a little 
group of white students who had driven over to a neighbor- 
ing Negro college for discussion and fellowship. And 
when seen a few days later he had not backslid. No mem- 
ver of the little gathering of white and colored men and 
women students would ever be the same again after that aft- 
érnoon of pleasant, serious conference They plan to meet 
again to go further into the problems of community justice. 


"M Y GRANDFATHER owned slaves and I’ve 


BIRTH OF THE STUDENT FORUM 


That group of students is not entirely unique in the south 
‘oday. While the older generation everywhere has too often 
earfully evaded and compromised on racial issues some of 
the youth, encouraged by a few of the elders, have been 
breaking down barriers. Interracial forums have come 
into being in various parts of the southland. This move- 


ment started a little over two years ago. In January, 1924, 
a special train was carrying delegates from the student vol- 
unteer convention at Indianapolis to their homes in the 
south. A number of white students went into the Pullman 
coach for Negro students and visited with them. As sev- 
eral individuals in both groups came from Nashville they 
decided to have frequent meetings together in their home 
town. From that decision was born the Nashville student 
forum. For over two years representatives from the col- 
leges—Negro and white—of the city have been coming to- 
gether monthly to discuss common problems, to hear reports 
from joint committees of investigation, and plan for the 
betterment of human relations. After graduation, students 
from the forum have been going out to spread the gospel of 
interracial trust and cooperation. Other cities in Tennessee, 
in Georgia, Virginia, and Texas now have similar move- 
ments. They have been fostered by the student Christian 
associations and sometimes by the interracial committees. 

But the forums reach only a small body of students. 
Many more have felt the inspiration of joint meetings, 
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through conferences together. The first such gathering oc- 
curred in Atlanta two years ago under the auspices of the 
student fellowship for Christian life service Well-meaning 
people said that the attempt to hold such a meeting would 
provoke a riot. But instead it was an unqualified success 
and students of both races found that together they could 
best work out the meaning of the kingdom of God. Last 
year a number of joint conferences were held. White and 
colored students met together in Georgia, North Carolina 
and Virginia on the world court issue. In Tennessee there 
met the first state student Christian conference to which 
students from both races came. The committee on arrange- 
ments for the Tennessee conference was interracial, and 
speakers from both groups appeared on the platform. 

For one of these conferences a large downtown white 
church had been secured. The church officials informed 
the student committee that while they were glad to house 
the conference, it would be necessary to segregate the audi- 
ence—white on one side and colored on the other. The 
committee felt that it could not accept the building under 
those conditions and engaged a church farther out where no 
such conditions were imposed. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


This meeting and thinking and working together is 
beginning to change individual attitudes out of which group 
attitudes grow. Two typical examples will illustrate. At 
the first meeting of one forum a white student advanced 
the thesis that higher education was inadvisable for the 
Negro, as his brain was not organized so that he could deal 
The chairman 
asked him if he would prepare a paper on that subject and 
he willingly assented. A colored student was requested to 
present a paper giving his side of the case. When the next 
meeting occurred a month later, the colored student was 
ready with his paper. As the white student was called 
on, to the surprise of everyone he said, “Friends, I have no 
paper. During the last several weeks I have been thinking 
and studying over this matter, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that I was completely wrong.” 

A white professor tells of a first meeting of colored and 
white students that resulted in a student forum. “Our group 
and their representative students then went into conference 
where we went through a four years’ college course in one 
hour! . . . The greatest thing about the trip was the com- 
plete transformation that took place in our thinking about 
the Negro. Some of us knew that all Negroes would steal, 
most of us supposed that they were intellectually inferior, 
and still others knew that Negroes had a peculiar ‘smell’! It 
hurt some of us to be disillusioned but we are glad for the 
hurt. We found a group of bright, clean, healthy and 
courteous Negro students who, like us, are trying to solve 
the problems of the universe. All of us came back with new 
attitudes on race problems as they are personified in Negro 
* students.” 

In these cooperative efforts it is well to note that young 
southern men and women are daring to lead. Perhaps the 
best thought and action toward solving interracial misunder- 
standing in the world is coming out of southern white and 
Negro colleges today. Of course, as is always the case in 


with the subject matter of college courses. 
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moral progress, the majority opinion is indifferent or hostile 
to such efforts in the north as well as in the south. Many 
people are fearful and timidly cry out, as did a Texas 
editor the other day, “Let sleeping dogs lie,” not realizing 
that the sleeping time has past forever. Others, as they see 
young people getting together, begin to question, but take 
comfort in the thought that there has been less intermingling 
of blood in America between white and black individuals 
who profoundly respected each other. Then there is another 
group, increasing in number, that has progressed beyond 
fears of all kinds and would take the stand of the southern 
woman who said recently, when friends asked her what 
would be the result in the future of interracial coopera- 
tion, “It is not my job to worry about the future. My job 
is to be a Christian in this day and generation.” 

After all, when people are shackled by suspicion ang 
hatred, as is the case with most white people today, there is 
no chance for genuine spiritual development. So this sort 
of comradeship that we are beginning to see between indi- 
viduals of various races may make possible a new appre- 
hension of God and a deeper realization of life. A Lou- 
isiana white girl put it clearly after she had returned from 
a Negro conference: “That week-end in New Orleans was 
a marvelous experience in fellowship. There was a quality 
in it that has made life infinitely richer and more worth 
the living. Life became a greater adventure as I looked 
at it with frank eyes and a free spirit—a member of the 
human race, no longer blinded by superiority and pride— 
joining in a search with fellow students for life at its best.” 


Gold 


ESIDE the road a stray stone lay 
Useless, dull and gray; 
In twain I cleft it and set free 
The gold it held for me. 


To souls benumbed with petty strife 
God send the steel of life! 
HELEN SEAMAN. 


April 
OU who would know April 
Must die with fall,— 
Be yourself a dead vine 
On an old wall. 


You who would feel April 
Must lie as deep 

As root within a pit of earth 
Frozen to sleep. 


If you would be April 
Know you must go 
Struggling through a mute birth 
To blossom in snow. 


So if April calls you 
Kneel down in prayer; 
For One who died and rose again 
Is walking there. 
Ruts E. Hopxiss. 
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British Table Talk 


London, March 23. 

OR THE FIRST TIME in this country we were able by 
means of the wireless to hear the debate at Geneva, in which 
the decision of Brazil was announced, and the assembly was 
adjourned. We heard the murmurs of the assembling crowd; 
the rustling of papers; the applause, and the speeches. Was it 
mere fancy that led one to detect a note of gloom 

The Geneva and foreboding in the speeches, and in the many 
Deadlock sounds, which came to us? It might well be that 
by the decisions of that assembly the way of life 

for many who listened would be determined. Life threw with 
death for them, and death won. But these were but momentary 
thoughts which after-reflection does not confirm. In this country 
at least there is little disposition to regard the deadlock as the 
endc the league. Those who have always prophesied a speedy 
endi rc the league are saying, “We told you so;” but others, who 
have \ober faith in such a method of cooperation, are not pre- 
pare to surrender it now. Indeed, there are not wanting ob- 
serve S Who point out that the breakdown was due to the 
failure to keep the league-method. It was not due so much to 
the defects of the league as to the unwillingness of the nations 
abandon their old diplomatic ways, and the moral should 

ve not that the league must go, but that the league must come. 
Mr. Wickham Steed, in a weighty article published by the Sun- 
day Times, surveys the present position of the league. He 
recognizes that there are forces at work in Europe and in Amer- 
ica that are hostile to Locarno and to the league itself. “Sooner 
r later the league spells disarmament; and these forces are 
rooted in armaments. It spells arbitration and international 
ecurity; and these forces uphold the right of the stronger, and 
the ‘morality of surgical violence’.” He believes that the organ- 
ization of the league will have to be modified “by a kind of 
tederal decentralization,” but above all things he thinks that the 
main purpose of the league should be remembered—to prevent 
war and to promote peace. This purpose will be fulfilled only 
if the peoples of the world, those of Europe especially, keep a 
frm hold on one elementary truth. The next war will be 
made upon organized civil life. “London, Paris, Rome, Berlin 
and other capitals are likely to be heaps of ruins within a few 
days,” if this war of the future is not averted. Mr. Lloyd George 
was speaking on Saturday. “Didn’t the league of nations want 
destroying?” shouted someone in the gallery. Mr. Lloyd George 
turned on the interrupter and, shaking his head, replied earnestly, 
“Oh no, oh no, a disaster to the world. Believe me, as one who 


has gone through a great war and has been in the tumult of 


nations for years, it is like a rock in the deep. It is the one thing 
for peace to cling to, and I do hope in the name of God, that 
the league of nations will survive this shock.” The debate on 
Geneva is fixed for today; it will be possible to say more upon 
Sir Austen’s side of the case after this is over. 


. ~ © 
An Ex-Lord Chancellor 
On Hanging 
When a great legal luminary like an ex-lord chancellor says 
at our descendants will look back on us today with pity, con- 
tempt and horror for permitting capital punishment, it is evident 
that the growth of public feeling regarding the death penalty 
iS growing in strength. This was the opinion a friend of mine 
heard expressed last night at a drawing room meeting in the 
west end of the national council for the abolition of the death 
penalty by Lord Buckmaster, lord chancellor in the early years 
of the war, and previously solicitor-general. He evidently feels 
very strongly on the subject and believes that a change in the 
law would not lead to an increase in murder. In fact, he sug- 
gested that until the sanctity of human life was fully recognized 
by the abolition of the death penalty there was not much hope 
r progress in social reform or in other directions. I noted a 
striking little alliterative phrase about the way in which “the 
cloud of dust which follows the flying feet of years” blinds our 
tyes to the abuses of our own time, and he illustrated this 


' 
+} 


adroitly by a reference to the essayist Hazlitt, who bemoaned 
the fact that in his day there were no peaks left for social re- 
formers to climb. This was at a time when the only comment 
Greville could make in his diary after seeing a cart-load of child 
offenders being taken to Tyburn for execution was, “I never 
saw people blubber so much before.” 


The Free Church 
Federation 

It is fitting that the free church federation under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis should meet at Llandrindod 
Wells in Wales. The president is more familiar in Wales than 
he is in England, though for many years he has been a most 
welcome preacher and lecturer here. In Wales he is Elfed the 
great bard, and the most thrilling of preachers at festivals. His 
poetry in English is graceful and melodious, but they say that 
only the Welsh can tell how fine a poet he is. He has been a 
good friend of the L. M. S. and when that society celebrated 
the centenary of its entrance into Madagascar Elfed visited 
that island, which his countrymen have adopted. There can 
be few weeks in his life when he does not take the western 
road and preach in Wales—a land in which the preacher is still 
a mighty force, and to hear sermons is not considered a grievous 
thing, but a delight. The opening sermon of the conference was 
preached by Dr. Hutton of the British Weekly upon “The In- 
vincible Strategy of the Church.” So far I have only seen a 
brief paragraph upon this sermon, but that is enough to make 
one desire to see more. 

> 2 < 

Yesterday: A Personal 
Note 

The L. M. S. offices, where I spent the working hours of yes- 
terday, March 22, are near to the abbey. In the evening the 
abbey choir was to give “The Passion Music According to St. 
Matthew.” Therefore instead of taking the train eastward, I 
made my way through the old courts, in which one can escape 
into the enchantments of the middle ages, to the entrance by the 
poets’ corner, and being one of a great multitude heard the 
immortal music. The last time I heard it in the abbey was in 
war-time. It was put at an earlier hour then so that we should 
not be disturbed by air-raids. I have heard this music often at 
St. Paul’s and Southwark, but it never fails to awaken wonder 
and awe. On its wings the listener is carried back not in gloom 
but in glorious faith to the place called Calvary. Bach has 
come to his own in this city; it reassures one who doubts at 
times the presence of a right judgment in mankind to remember 
that this seer after ages of obscurity is now the chosen inter- 
preter of the cross both for the skilled students of music and 
for the wayfaring man. Three scenes pass before the inward 
eye in such an hour. Long ago and far away Jesus of Nazareth 
hung upon the cross, disowned and despised of men. The 
Young Man was crucified, and a brave adventure which had 
promised much came to an end. On the banks of the Thames 
through the long ages of English history there has been built, 
and rebuilt and adorned, a building, divinely beautiful, in mem- 
ory of that crucified Lord. Of those who lived through the 
middle ages we can know but little. “Of them and their life,” 
Ruskin wrote, “and their toil upon the earth, one reward, one 
evidence, is left to us in those gray heaps of deep-wrought stone. 
They have taken with them to the grave their powers, their 
honors and their errors; but they have left us their adoration.” 
And in another land John Sebastian Bach, cantor of Leipzie, 
lived again in his experience through the story of the crucified, 
and so interpreted it in sound that no one into whose mind 
that music sinks deeply can ever read the story again im the 
same way. There in the abbey, rich with the prayers and praises 
of the ages, we sat, hearing agata the story of the crucified; 
and after singing the ancient hymn which tells of the crux fidelis, 
the faithful cross, we went back into the world agaia. The 
house of commons had risen early that night. On the ssorrew 
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it was to deliberate upon Locarno and Geneva and the questions 
which vex this passing world; but somehow it seemed as if in 
the abbey that night we had been led by Bach into the presence 
\f a divine love in which there was something secure, within and 
above the ages~ against which all the powers of hell 


would break in vain. 


a rock 


America and Great 
Britain 

There is no disposition here to resent the criticisms which 
Mr. Houghton is reported to have made upon the European 
So far as we are concerned, my American readers 
may be quite well assured that we do not wish to have criticism 
ilenced. Goodw nations will never be per- 
fectly restored until there is frankness on both sides. American 
friends have assured me that they are gratefu! for British speak- 
rs kk It is 
significant that our most critical of writers, Dean Inge, treated 
America as he treats Great Britain, and was all the better liked 
At the same time it is only just to add that 
British opinion views with bewilderment and even incredulity 
the proposal that Great Britain should be sued for the losses 
incurred because of the blockade in that part of the war in 
which It is said that the plan of the 
blockade was modified to avoid friction with America, and that 
as soon as America entered itself it adopted the methods al- 
It is felt that to press 
needless friction at a time 
as an understanding 
I think it is only right to communi- 
cate this point of view, which is very widely, if not universally, 


situation. 


ill between the two 


not say soft things, or conceal their criticisms. 


or that reason. 


America was neutral. 


ready in being, and went even further. 
uch claims would be a cause of 


hen the world needs nothing so much 


between the two nations. 
hared. Our keenest critics will not accuse Great Britain of dis- 
owning obligations. It is paying heavily for money which it 


vorrowed to help its allies. But the Times is only speaking the 
plain truth wl 


heen 


1en it says that “public opinion in this country has 
It is 
hour when all who are not only good Americans and good 


genuinely shocked by Senator Borah’s resolution.” 
Europeans, but good citizens of the world, should conspire to 
lay their emphasis not upon divergencies between America and 
sritain, but upon the things which they share and the 


plans which they can carry out together. “The night cometh 


(.reat 
vhen no man can work. 


And So Forth 
The Rev. Thomas Yates is to leave Kensington and to be 


ssociate pastor with Dr. J. D. Jones of Bourntmouth. It looks 
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at first like a luxury for one church in a watering-place to haye 
two men like Dr. Jones and Mr. Yates, who are both in the 
front rank of preachers. But they will be free to serve the 
churches of the country more, and the time must come, if it 
has not come, when Dr. Jones must have help in his own church. 
Besides, though Richmond Hill is a church in a pleasant holiday 
resort, it is far from being an easy-going church; it is a most 
active and unselfish church, and it has not lived to itself. So 
the “luxury” accusation must be withdrawn. ... There were 
no doubt many important things which happened on Saturday 
last, but if you inquired of nine men out of ten what had marked 
that day, they would have said Scotland beat England by 17 
points to 9. There were Scots who danced a reel on the 
field at Twickenham after the match was over, and who will 
blame them? ... In Joseph Conrad’s last volume of essays 
there is one, most intimate and personal, upon Stephen Crane, 
whose “Red Badge of Courage” was and is a notable book. But 
it is by the essay on “Geography and Explorers” that the book 
will be best remembered. Here, for example, are his words 
upon Livingstone; they will suffice to show his manner: “The 
words ‘Central Africa’ bring before my eyes an old man with a 
regged, kind face and a clipped, grey moustache, pacing wearily 
at the head of a few black followers along the reed-fringed lakes 
toward the dark native hut on the Congo head-waters, in which 
he died, clinging in his very last hour to his heart’s unappeased 
desire for the sources of the Nile.” ... A tribute of recognition 
should be given to Mr. Charles Stancliff, the head clerk of the 
Congregational union; he is retiring after 48 years’ service. 
“Charles” has been one to whose services and devotion all our 
churches owe a very great debt. He owes not a little to his 
unfailing good humor and tact, and a permanent official in a 
religious society needs both these gifts. ... Dr. Henry Atkin- 
son passed through London last week. It was a pleasure to 
have an informal chat with him. It is heartening to think that 
such a man is giving his energies without stint to the recon- 
ciling of the nations to each other. . . . Parliament is not to be 
broadcasted. The members whose grammar is weak can breathe 
freely. ... The foundation stones of the new offices of the 
Daily News and the Star were laid last week. Lord Oxford 
viewed with misgiving any proposal to censor the press. T. P. 
O'Connor, the founder of the Star, told delightful tales of its 
early days and of the great men who served it. Once G. Bernard 
Shaw was musical critic. The Star has not changed its politics 
and still can be trusted to be ready to enter a good fight for 


radical principles. 
EpwaArp SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Moral Standards of Democracy 


GIVE THIS TITLE to this group of reviews not because they 
all deal with that subject but because it is such a good title. 
Almost any right-minded person would read, or try to read, a 


hook or article on that theme. It was in that mood that I approached 
Henry Wilkes Wright's THe Morar Sranparps oF Democracy 
(Appleton, $3.00), which was published a few months ago. The 
ubject of social ethics under democratic conditions may, like any 
from the side of 
observation and experience of concrete facts, or from the side of 
a priori assumption of certain ideals to which conduct must conform. 


ether ethical discussion, be approached either 


Che prevalence of the latter method is one of the reasons why 
ethical theory has so often gone around in circles, with little or no 
influence upon conduct. A group of ideas about morality, or a set 
{ customs hallowed by long use—or at least by long profession— 
in easily be described as ideals, and the very word seems to exempt 
them from criticism. It requires no great courage to subject an 
The 


idea to tests and scrutiny, but who wants to criticize an ideal? 


author of this admirable and high-minded volume rests his discus- 

ion upon the basis of an idealistic philosophy, yet he begins with 
a factual approach to the subject and comes to close grips with 
much concrete material. As the treatment proceeds, there appears 
to be a recession—or is it an advance?—to a less realistic method 
end a hesitancy to rest the argument upon the ground of experience. 
'n consequence, he does not seem to get quite as far as one might 
have hoped in the chapters on democracy and industry and on 
democracy and social life. The book is so very good that one regrets 
that it is not just a little better at this point. 


Communrty OrGANIzaTIon, by Jesse Frederick Steiner (Century 
Co., $2.25), is the right book for the right moment in the com- 
munity organization movement. It is the first book that has in a 
systemtatic and comprehensive manner given us a scientific approach 
to the community life. In rapid succession the whole panorama of 
social progress of the last century passes before the reader’s eyes— 
“the community movement and social progress,” “typical experiments 
in community organization,” “theories and principles of community 
organization.” One is gripped by the fascinating story of this de- 
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yelopment from a naive, unscientific method and approach to the 
present systematic, scientific, educational approach. It is a liberal 
education to follow this story. Dr. Steiner has boiled down and 
systematized, in about four hundred pages, the results of a century 
of experiment and progress. One cannot read it without wanting 
to go right out and find out more about his own community. The 
minister will find the book especially refreshing, for Dr. Steiner 
has shown a very warm personal interest in organized religion as a 
positive force in social control. His chapter on the “Community 
Church” summarizes the effort of the church to meet the community 
problems by various miethods and gives an evaluation of these 
methods. Kiwanis, Rotary, associations of commerce, clubs, schools 
are all “boosting the community.” The leaders in these organizations 
are ready to “boost” in a constructive way if someone will point 
that way in a sympathetic, scholarly and forceful manner. Dr. 
Steiner has done this in his book. Put it in the hands of the presi- 
dent of your Rotary club, your teacher, your minister and watch 
things grow. 

Tue CHURCH IN THE Universities, by David R. Porter (Associa- 
tion Press, 90 cents), is obviously an apologetic for the Y.M.C.A. 
in the college. The chapter on “The Church Universal” is worth 
the price of the book. “The life interests of each group are in some 
sense miniature reflections of the life and interests of the world 
community of which it is a promise. The one great hope left to 
our generation is for a world community of the loyal, a world 
fellowship made possible for Jesus Christ.” This is an appeal to 
make the kingdom greater than the individual group. The author 
surveys the work of the denominations and inter-denominational 
efforts on the college campus. Just now the over-organization of 
the campus is challenging the thought of administrators in an at- 
tempt to reorganize the religious approach to the college student. 


Cyril Harris in THe RELicion oF THE UNpERGRADUATE (Scribner, 
$1.25) sets out to survey the religion of the undergraduate in a 
dispassionate manner—to neither point with pride nor view with 
alarm. He wishes to avoid the spectacular and impressionistic 
method that usually prevails in such books, but one feels that he 
has not altogether succeeded in this effort. He is more of the 
advocate than the scientist. He preaches, but he preaches well. The 
experiment grew out of his experience as a student-pastor in 
Cornell university and was corroborated by miany educators in other 
institutions. On the whole he seems to think that the college youth 
have been given too much, that they are without soul-stirring issues, 
that religion is set off in a corner, that there is much discussion 
about religion but that this does not grow out of any great hunger 
for the realities of religion. Churches and Sunday schools have sent 
youth to college without a faith, without a religion that would func- 
tion, and the colleges have not organized their life to save the youth 
from the inadequacies of his old out-grown faith or to give him a 
new understanding of religion as a method of control and a vital 
force in his life. Youth has a “divided self.” He needs a religion 
based on the new scholarship and scientific knowledge but with the 
old passion and power of the traditional type of religion. The author, 
while making no new contribution, has done a significant work. And 
one interested in the undergraduate college student will find much 
of interest and help here. 


Tue Brete ror Yours, edited by R. C. Gillie and James Reid (T. 
C. & E. C. Jack, London, $2.00), contains in a thousand pages all 
of the Bible which young people will be likely to read to any profit, 
arranged topically and interspersed with brief introductions and 
explanations from the modern viewpoint. The work is done in 
scholarly fashion, and the arrangement gives continuity to the histor- 
ical matter and to the progressive revelation contained in the Bible. 
For an adolescent (or an older person) to read this volume through 
would be a much miore edifying enterprise than to work through the 
King James version at the rate of three chapters a day and five 
on Sundays. 


A survey of four important mission fields with special reference to 
the work of the church of England is presented in four useful 
volumes under the general title, Tax Wortp Cat. Tro roe CnurcH 
(Longman’s, India, 90 cents; The Moslem World, 90 cents; Africa, 
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90 cents; The Far East, $1.10). In spite of a certain obliviousness 
toward Christian activities other than those conducted by “the 
church,” the books are informing and valuable. 


Thirteen British preachers of different religious bodies contribute 
to the volume of Easter Sermons, edited by Frederick J. North 
(Doran, $2.00). They are vigorous, faith-building sermfons, and if 
this announcement comes too late to encourage the circulation of the 
book before Easter of this year, it should be remembered that a good 
sermon for Easter is a good sermon for any other Sunday in the 
year. 

The name of H. Paul Douglass has come to stand for sound 
scientific research in the field of religious activities. His report of 
the Sprincrietp Cuurcuw Survey (Doran, $4.00) gives a very thor- 
ough study of “organized religion with its social background” in 
Springfield, Mass. The survey was organized and carried out by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research. As a model of 
surveys of this type, it has an interest far beyond the local field 
with which it deals. On the organizational side it omits nothing 
of significance; but I still believe, after examining several such sur- 
veys of particular areas, that for a complete understanding of what 
the church is accomplishing they need to be supplemented by a very 
considerable series of individual case studies. 


The admirable series entitled Tue Speaker's Biste, edited by 
Jamtes Hastings, is a series of commentaries which are to be classed 
as legitimate tools for the preacher as a workman, rather than as 
crutches for the lame ducks of the pulpit. They contain a wealth 
of expository and homiletical material and a variety of suggestion 
which will enrich any man’s preaching. The volume on The Epistle 
to the Ephesians (Blessing, $4.00) is one of the best. Where in the 
entire literature of the world is there a composition which contains 
in an equal number of words more pregnant passages packed with 
loftiest meaning than in Ephesians? 


George L. Hurst’s OuTLine oF THE History oF CurisTIAN Lit- 
ERATURE (Macmillan, $4.00) gives brief sketches of all important 
Christian writers on religion and theology from the new testament 
to Lightfoot, Westcott and Hatch, with lists of their books and 
necessarily short descriptions of their contents and points of view. 
Some statements relative to the early period might be open to 
criticism: e.g., dating the Didache A. D. 65, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas A. D. 70 to 79. It is not a book to read, but a manual 
for reference. The author’s industry has collected a great body of 
material of bibliographical value. 


Two books of distinct value both to students of history and of 
the Bible and to those persons who do not go beyond the status of 
intelligent readers in the field of archaeology and ancient history 
are: A Century or ExcavaTION IN Pa.estine, by Prof. R. A. S. 
Macalister (Revell, $3.75), and Ecyrtian Papyri ann Papyrus 
Huntinc, by James Baikie (Revell, $3.75). The first gives a gen- 
eral survey of the history of archaeological research and a summary 
of the principal findings which have thrown new light upon the 
political, cultural and religious history of Bible times. The second 
tells the story of the finding of papyri in Egypt—in part a very 
romantic story of chance discoveries in strange places and in part 
the tale of the dull sifting of rubbish from the trash-heaps and 
dump piles of ancient cities. Fortunately, the Egyptians seem to 
have had the habit of throwing away, rather than burning, papers 
that they did not care to preserve, even rather private things such as 
love letters and household accounts. The book also gives a survey 
of Egyptian literature and of social and economic life as revealed 
by the papyri, and of the Graeco-Roman texts found upon papyrus, 
including religious texts such as the fragmentary sayings of Jesus 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus. 


Vincent Sheehan, an American newspaper mian, conducted a one- 
man expedition across Morocco, among the warring tribes, was cap- 
tured, jailed, released, robbed, but succeeded in getting an interview 
with Abd el-Krim—this was before the Riff leader began to write 
to the Times and when it was considered sure death to try to ap- 
proach him—and got away to write an admirable account of his 
adventures and observations in AN American AMONG THE RIFFI 
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(Century Co., $3.50). 
well. 


Richard Harding Davis once wrote a story of an adventurous 
young man who broke his engagement, or near-engagement, with a 
beautiful girl because she wanted him to give up a rhinoceros hunt 
in Africa for a tour of the English cathedral towns. Yet the 
cathedral towns have their charm and one does not need always to 
carry his life between his thumb and finger by way of demonstrating 
his courage. For travelers in England, J. F. Muirhead’s American 
Suaings on Enciisu Sor (Macmillan, $3.00) deserves high cont- 


He travels well, observes well, and writes 


CORRESP 


Theory and Practice 


Eprron Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I was delighted to read “Colored churches will shun Bir- 
mingham,” in a recent issue of your very fine magazine. I hope 
that both wings of the national Baptist conventions will stay 
away from Birmingham. Soon we should organize a national 
council of religious education to serve our own people. The 
white man is a good teacher of the theory of Christianity but he 
is a hell of a demonstrator. 

Jackson College, 

Jackson, Miss. 


Apocpa L. Rice, 
Dean and Professor of Theology. 


Is It Lutheranism? 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have just finished reading what you describe in your 
issue of March 25 as “an intriguing article on the Lutheran 
church” by Herman F. Reissig. According to his description 
of a Lutheran, are there not thousands of “Lutherans” in the 
ministry of all the leading denominations? Is it not possible 
that Mr. Reissig has read into “Lutheranism” the spiritual qual- 
ities and mental outlook, characteristic of thousands of men who 
have never studied a Lutheran catechism? 

Only modesty and the conviction that I am prejudiced keep 
me from claiming for Methodism that which, in its essence, is 
really the distillation of certain modern viewpoints, viewpoints 
found everywhere regardless of denominatianal affiliations. 

Hornell, N. Y. G. Westey KEE ine. 


School Drill in Porto Rico 


Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I am much interested in your campaign against mili- 
tarism and especially military training in our educational insti- 
tutions. Perhaps you would be interested in knowing that we 
have had a case in the University of Porto Rico which further 
shows the military tyranny extended into our educational insti- 
tutions. E. Pagan Toméi, a student in the university, who has 
been preparing himself for the ministry, wrote a respectful 
letter to the officials of the university asking them to excuse 
him from military instruction, or to place him on record as a 
special student, thus taking away his right to a diploma in case 
that he completed all the other work required for a degree. The 
scholarship committee and the military training officer kept 
silent, refusing to pay any attention to this letter, hence the 
student stopped going to the military classes. Then he was 
called before the committee and told that his request could not 
be granted, even though he chose to take his courses as a 
special student. He could choose between taking the course 
or leaving the university. The reason given was that it was for 
disciplinary purposes. They were afraid that if they allowed 
Mr. Pagan this privilege they might have the military training 
ranks thinned down to nothing. 

Mr. Pag4n went back to class, as he did not care to lose his 
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mendation. Its preparation was suggested by the meeting of the 
Advertising Clubs of the World in London in 1924, but that fact 
ought perhaps to be concealed, for it suggests haste and a certain 
superficial something in preparation, which the book itself does not 
show. It is a compact handbook of places having literary or histor. 
ical associations either specially interesting to Americans or so upi- 
versally interesting that Americans must be presumed to have a 
share in them. All the familiar shrines are there, and many that are 
little known. 
WInrFrep Ernest GARRISON, 


ONDENCE 


credits for work done so far. But he took up his fight through 
the local dailies. Several articles were written by him against 
military training in general, but especially against military train- 
ing in the university. He mentioned no names in his articles, 
However, the university authorities considered his letters detri- 
mental to the school and again called him up to tell him that he 
could expect to be expelled from school if he wrote any more articles 
against military training. He tells me that he is preparing 
one for the “El Mundo,” the best local newspaper, and that 
the paper promises to print whatever he writes. Time will 
tell whether he really has to leave the university or not because 
of this, but no time is needed to see that already tyrannical 
methods of intimidation have been used in dealing with his case 
instead of decisions based on good arguments. Why? Because 
there is no argument for military instruction in our schools, 
Rio Piedras, P. R. Frank E. Avucust. 


More Mail from West China 


Eprtor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I note in the correspondence in the December 31 issue 
of The Christian Century that Dr. Joseph Taylor, of Chengtu, 
asks for whom Mr. Earl Cranston speaks. Although I am not 
in Chengtu at present, I was at the time Mr. Cranston went 
home on furlough. I wish to say that although I may not agree 
with Mr. Cranston in all points, I am in thorough sympathy 
with the principle that no missionary should be in China who 
is not willing to put himself under the same laws and to sub- 
ject himself to the same treatment that govern his Chinese 
brothers. I cannot reconcile any other principle with the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Although I live in a city where anti- 
foreign feeling runs much higher than in Chengtu, I find I am 
not alone in my attitude. 


Chung King, China. Wriitiam R. Norra. 


Concerning the Mass 


Eprtor THe CurisTiAn CENTURY: 
SIR: I wish to say at the start that the writer is not a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic communion nor is he in sympathy 


with many of their practices or dogmas. I was much surprised 
to read in the April 1 issue the following: “But through the magic 
of the mass, the spell of the confessional. . .” That a paper of 
your standing would permit such a statement to be published is 
more than I can understand, and to me is a grave injustice as 
well as immoral. Evidently you do not understand that great 
sacrifice which Christ himself instituted, called by several differ- 
ent names, the most common being holy eucharist, holy commu- 
nion, mass, the Lord’s supper, the sacrifice of the altar, the holy 
mysteries. For one, I wish to say that there is nothing magical 
about the mass, nor does the Roman communion teach there is. 
It is, however, when offered by a priest of any apostolic church, 
the one all-sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the people who have 
a share in it and comply with its requirements. When I cele- 
brate that sacrament, I am acting for God here on earth and am 
doing what he is eternally doing in heaven, interceding for his 
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people; when the Holy Ghost changes that bread and wine into 
the body and the blood of Christ, there is no magic but the nat- 
yral working of God’s Spirit now as it has worked since that 
frst service in the upper room over nineteen hundred of years 
ago. 

.* grieves me much to have any Christian speak in such a 
manner as your correspondent has here spoken of a very holy 
thing. The mass, or whatever name you may wish to call it, 
is not magic but the means by which we, his followers, receive 
the spiritual food for our souls even as bread and wine are food 
for our bodies. The priest does not change this into the body 
and blood of Christ but the Holy Ghost does so do, and the faith- 
ful receive the body and the blood of Christ in and through that 
holy sacrament. Please take my name from your subscription 
list as I am not able to give moral support to any Christian paper 
that will publish such statements as you have done in this ar- 
ticle. 


Superior, Wis. C. E. Beaca. 


Minnesota and Russia 


Eprrork Toe Cristian Century: 

SIR: I read in The Christian Century of April 1 a paragraph 
on “What will Russia do with the family?” I propose another: 
“What Minnesota does for the family.” One section of your 
paragraph arouses my indignation: “Our capitalist social order 
has made no adequate provision for the protection of the un- 
married mother and the child born out of wedlock. The guilty 
man pays nothing; the innocent child pays all. The soviets at 
least dare to face the question.” This statement does not apply 
to Minnesota, where we have one of the best codes of children’s 
laws in the United States, for the good of the widow and the 
orphan or dependent child, and the unmarried mother and the 
child born out of wedlock. We have a mother’s pension which 
enables the deserving widow-mother to bring up her children in 
anormal way. We have a children’s bureau as a part of the 
state board of control of all public institutions. Each county 
has a child welfare board which cooperates with the state 
children’s bureau. The law requires that all children born out 
of wedlock must be supported by their fathers, whenever 
paternity can be established. The state collects the money 
and turns it over to the unmarried mother. This state has made 
provision for all classes of unfortunate children. Soviet Russia’s 
attitude toward the family is fundamentally wrong and ours is 
fundamentally right. We don’t like invidious comparisons. 

Long Prairie, Minn. James A. Grrr. 


What Do These Parables Teach? 


Evitor Tue Curistr1an Century: 
SIR: There are two parables of Jesus which to me have 
never been quite satisfactory. I have thought them over for 
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some time, but as yet I have arrived at no definite conclusion 
regarding them. Coming apparently from the lips of Jesus, 
they surprise me, for I had thought of him as being flawless 
and faultless in every way. Perhaps I have not interpreted the 
parables as they were meant to be interpreted, or it may be that 
Jesus’ words were not reported accurately. Frankly, I do not 
know. 

The parables referred to are found in the eleventh and 
eighteenth chapters of Luke. The first one is a brief story of a 
man who went at midnight to borrow bread from a friend for 
another friend who had come to him from a long journey. To 
his request the neighbor answered: “Trouble me not: the door 
is now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot rise 
and give thee.” Jesus concludes the story by saying: “And I 
say unto you, though he will not rise and give him because he 
is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise and 
give him as many as he needeth.” In the other parable, strik- 
ingly similar to the first, is told the story of a widow who, by 
reason of her importunity, forced a godless judge to avenge her 
of her enemy, “lest by her continual coming she weary” him. 
“And the Lord said, ‘Hear what the unjust judge saith. And 
shall not God avenge his own elect which cry day and night unto 
him, though he bear long with them?’ ” 

The obvious interpretation of the parables, with due regard to 
the preceding and subsequent passages, seems to be that if we 
continue to ask anything of God he will finally accede to our 
request because of our importunity, lest we disturb him any 
more. Personally, I think the actions of the four main char- 
acters of the parables are utterly contemptible. Persistence, 
when applied in the wrong way, may degenerate into nagging. 
The salesman who will not take a refusal at its face value is a 
public nuisance, and the person who gives in to him merely 
because of his importunity gives evidence of having a weak 
character. How many children have been spoilt by parents who 
foolishly give in to their “teasing” for something which they 
know will harm them? And yet that is just what Jesus seems 
to advocate in the two parables! It is easy to say that he 
merely meant to illustrate the value of persistence, but per- 
sistence differs radically from the objectionable form of impor- 
tunity described. The suggestion that God, like the unjust 
judge, will finally give in to the requests of those who pray, 
lest by their continual supplication they weary him is out of 
tune with my idea of a supreme intelligence. Read the parables 
through, substituting the words “God” and “prayer-maker” for 
the names that symbolically appear to represent them, and the 
blasphemy unconsciously implied in them will be apparent. 
Perhaps I have interpreted the parables too closely; I do not 
think I have. But even if they are not absolutely false, at least 
they do not represent the perfect mind that has commonly been 
ascribed to Jesus. 

Of course, there are several alternative explanations open by 
which the intellect of Jesus might remain free from all blemish 
—if imperfection is a blemish—but none of these quite satisfies 
my sense of reasonableness. For me to say that the two 
parables are mere interpolations in the sermon on the mount 
would be a poor attempt to dodge the issue. Nor am I quite 
content with the possible explanation that they represent the 
garbled and distorted story of a careless reporter, and that the 
words of Jesus were free from any flaws. For Luke ascribed the 
words themselves to Jesus with a definiteness and precision that 
is convincing. We have every reason to believe that he was 
capable and honest, and it is hardly likely that he would make 
the same mistakes on two distinct occasions. Moreover, the 
very fact that there were two parables, almost identical in their 
essential points, recorded, seems to indicate that the main con- 
ception which they both embody was a well formed one in Jesus’ 
mind. To me the parables ring true; as far as I am able to 
judge they are genuine, and until I have some new light shed 
upon the subject I feel that I must accept their general au- 
thenticity. 

This, then, is the problem that we face. To explain away the 
responsibility of Jesus for the parables does not seem reason- 





able. Yet to accept them as his own apparently involves the 
conclusion that his mind was not as perfect as some would have 
us think. Personally, I see no reason why we should not adopt 
this attitude, for Jesus, having been given the form of man, took 
on his limitations. Certainly he found need of sleep, of rest, of 
prayer and meditation. In these respects he was like other 
men. And if the Man of Sorrows’ body wearied of the load that 
Jesus took upon himself, might not his mind have wearied too, 
as he thought out that greatest of all messages, the sermon on 
the mount? But, on the other hand, I would not throw the 
more orthodox conception overboard without a great amount of 
thought, and I, like many others, feel the perplexity of the whole 
question. 


Los Angeles, Cal. H. Jerrery Smits. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 25. Lesson text: Gen. 4:1-12. 


The Story of Cain and Abel 


ET us get at the bottom of this narrative. Cain was jealous; 
a jealousy led on to hatred; hatred led on to murder; murder 

made him an outcast. We have a way of making light 
of jealousy, but it is the quintessence of selfishness, the basis of 
much sin. Men want happiness and success for themselves; 
when they attain these things they are apt to be tyrannical and 
superior; when they are denied these things they are apt to be 
jealous and vindictive. God seemed to smile upon all that 
Abel did; he got on in the world; he had a happy home; his 
business prospered; he had many friends; all spoke well of him. 
Cain was consumed with jealousy, being a primitive man. Things 
seemed to break badly with him; everything went wrong; his 
mean disposition got the better of him and he made many 
enemies; he was as surly as Abel was pleasant. God seemed to 
frown upon him; he brooded over the apparent disparity; he 
came to hate his brother, and one day his anger flamed up and 
he struck his brother dead; then he ran away in sudden horror. 

He was not the only one—he was only the first—there are 
thousands like him today—and some of them are in our 
churches. Preachers are not always above reproach in this re- 
gard. “I hear that Dr. Jones is a great preacher.” “O, yes, he’s 
rather good, but”—and then follows the tale of woe. How 
often have we heard it! Musicians, artists, professional people— 
all of us are alike in this. It takes a big mam to rejoice in his 
brother's prosperity. Says the French proverb: “There is some- 
thing in a man which makes him rejoice even in the misfortune 
of his best friend.” God help us. 

Cain was not alone—there were the brothers of one Joseph. 
They became very weary of the breakfast stories of this con- 
ceited young man. Why should the sheaves bow down to him? 
Why should he be the sun, and all the others only stars? Why 
was the father so soft? Why all the fine clothes and honors 
for this young gentleman? They threw him into a pit; they 
sold him as a slave. Afterward they came to repent it—that is 
a part of the good story. 

There was the elder brother in Jesus’ masterpiece—the story 
of the lost boy. Hard-working, money-grubbing, stingy, hard- 
hearted, outwardly correct, he envied this handsome, dashing, 
admired younger brother. When he heard the sounds of re- 
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joicing, he felt no elation at the prodigal’s safe return; he blazed 
with jealousy and hatred. He could have wished that attractive 
spendthrift dead. It is an ugly picture, but true to life. 

How rarely do we find a character like John the Baptist, 
willing to say: “He must increase, but I must decrease.” Hig. 
tory does not abound in magnanimous characters. There are 
plenty of proud, driving, successful men, but not many gentle, 
unselfish souls. 

Jealousy should be nipped in the bud. Children must be 
brought up to be generous and considerate. It can be done, 
Wise parents will spend much time and thought in cultivating 
the magnanimous spirit. Green-eyed jealousy sours and ruins 
many a fair person. We see it in homes; in business offices; 
in schools, even in churches. Why all the proverbial choir 
trouble? Why the contentions in clubs and classes? Why the 
peril of committees? Jealousy grows like a weed. First, there 
is just a twinge of resentment and a flaming up of selfishness; 
then there is a steady hatred and finally there is murder. No 
wonder Jesus warned us against hatred; he knew how murder 
springs out of hate. 

The cure is to be found in the high realization that you are 
your brother’s keeper. His success, his happiness depends, in a 
measure, upon you. When you become a true Christian you will 
rejoice in his victories and weep at his sorrows. How rich is 
the man who possesses a magnanimous friend! Do we sense this 
idea of responsibility? Students are pretty selfish; they drive 
for their own success and enjoyment; they often forget the 
other fellow. Business men are apt to be thoughtless concerning 
the people about them. Do they realize that the men they 
employ are their brothers—so hungry for a word of appreciation, 
so stung by a word of rebuke? Church members are surely not 
above reproach. What need we have for the great souls, who 
seem to forget themselves as they minister to others. The 
word of the Master comes with startling power here: “If any 
man would be great among you, let him become your minister.” 
We must conquer this sin of Cain. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Rector Hits Self for 
Law Violation 

St. John’s Episcopal church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has a rector who is evidently 
not afraid to call himself publicly to ac- 
count when he feels that the situation re- 
quires it. What this man’s name is we 
do not know, but the Witness, Episcopal 
weekly, tells of the way in which this 
Jacksonville clergyman recently preached 
on the necessity of obeying the prohibi- 
tion law, and confessed that he had him- 
self broken the law in the homes of his 
parishioners. This minister is quoted as 
having said, “Substantial and respectable 
members of the church, vestrymen, depu- 
ties to the general convention, leaders in 
lay activities, yes—and I say it with shame 
for my own calling—even clergy of the 
church, have openly and persistently and 
fagrantly violated the laws of their coun- 
try, and thereby have deliberately placed 
themselves on the level of the murderers 
and pickpockets and highwaymen and 
forgers with whom our penitentiaries are 
filled today. When I say that, I am ac- 
cusing myself. I admit that I have been 
just as guilty as many of the other clergy 
of the church. I have accepted drinks in 
the homes of members of the church with- 
out asking questions, and I know that that 
has made me just as guilty as anyone 
ese. It is only recently, I admit, that I 
have been converted, and so I may be ar- 
guing with the enthusiasm of a new con- 
vert, but I am sure that the clergy have 
not been giving the leadership that the 
laity have a right to expect of them in 
this.” 


Virgin Birth Issue Now 
Plagues Methodists 

After years of apparent theological qui- 
etude the Methodist church is beginning 
to hear some of the rumblings of the de- 
bate on the doctrine of the virgin birth 
now in progress in other churches. Not 
long ago, Bishop Edgar Blake, Methodist 
bishop resident in Paris, wrote an article 
which was published throughout the Meth- 
odist press in which he suggested that the 
doctrine of the virgin birth is not an es- 
sential one. A statement of this kind 
coming from a bishop has given rise to 
a storm of protest. A recently organized 
conservative body known as the Metho- 
dist league for faith and life is using 
Bishop Blake’s article as occasion for a 
strong campaign to clear the denomina- 
tion of its alleged liberal leadership. It 
's probable that there will be considerable 
increase in theological discussion in the 
Methodist church in the near future. 


Kenneth Miller Joins 
Federal Council 

Rev. Kenneth D. Miller has become sec- 
retary of the commission on relations with 
religious bodies in Europe of the federal 
council of churches. Mr. Miller has been 
a member of the division of city, immi- 
stant and industrial work of the board of 
fational missions of the Presbyterian 
church. He has written several books and 
numbers of magazine articles on Euro- 


pean and immigration conditions, and 
should prove a man of unusual value in 
his new position. 


Pulpit Fraternization 
In Cincinnati 

The increasing measure of understand- 
ing and respect between American Chris- 
tians and Jews was recently well illus- 
trated in Cincinnati. There Dr. Jesse Hal- 
sey of the Seventh Presbyterian church 


preached on Sunday morning in the Plum 
street Hebrew temple. On the same night 
Rabbi David Philipson of the Rockdale 
avenue temple preached in the College 
Hill Presbyterian church, and Rabbi Hel- 
ler of the Plum street temple occupied the 
pulpit of Calvary Episcopal church. 


Lutherans Look Forward 
To Prince’s Visit 
Lutherans of the United States are 


Dr. Carroll Gives Annual Church Figures 


R. HENRY K. CARROLL, who has 

compiled statistics of American 
church membership for many years past, 
has made public his figures for 1926. The 
complete tabulation appeared in a recent 
issue of the Christian Herald. Dr. Car- 
roll’s figures show that during 1925 the 
churches had an increase in membership 


of approximately 800,000—the largest for 


several years. 

“The controversies of the year,” Dr. 
Carroll commented, “touching upon 
creeds, Biblical interpretation and even 
some of the foundations of the faith, 
scem not to have greatly affected the 
church’s evangelistic power which is 
larger, not smaller, than in the past few 
years. The excitement is plainly subsid- 
ing and the controversy leaves the 
churches but little disturbed.” 


MAIN GROUPS 


The main groups of churches, with 
their present membership, and the gain 
during 1925, are reported by Dr. Carroll 
to be: 

Number of 
communicants 
or members 


3 
16,156,914 
8,920,190 
Baptist, 14 bodies.... 8,397,914 
Presbyterian, 9 bodies 2,561,986 
Lutheran, 17 bodies.. 2,546,127 
Disciples of Christ, 2 
i 1,759,399 


729,630 


625,160 
$40,987 


Gains 
én 1925 


203,990 


Groups 


Pe PM PPP 


United Brethren in 
Christ, 2 bodies 

. Brethren (Dunkards) 
4 bodies 

. Adventist, 5 

. Friends, 4 bodies.... 
. Mennonites, 12 bodies 
. Scandinavian Evang’! 
. Moravian, 2 bodies.. 
. Pentecostal, 3 bodies. 


411,956 


27.804 
18,641 
43,239,885 
The serried ranks of American denomi- 
nations are found to be reduced by one 
this year, due to the union of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant with the Congregational 
church. Dr. Carroll reports that mergers 
among the Lutherans will probably bring 
a further reduction of at least two in the 
next statistics, but he is forced to record 
a split in the Church of Christ Scientist, 
which adds one. 





DENOMINATIONS 
The following is a list of individual de- 
nominations, in the order of their numeri- 
cal standing: 


Churches 

. Roman Catholic 
Methodist Episcopal 
. Southern Baptist 
. National Baptist (Col.) 
. Methodist Episcopal, South 
Presbyterian, U. S. A. (Northern)... 
. Northern Baptist 
. Disciples of Christ 
. Protestant Episcopal 
Congregational 

. United Lutheran 

. African Methodist Episcopal 

. Lutheran Synod of Missouri 

. Latter-Day Saints 

. African Methodist Episcopal Zion. . 
. Presbyterian in U. S. (Southern)... 
. United Brethren in Christ 

. Reformed Church in the U. S 

. Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
. Churches of Christ (Disciples) 

. Norwegian Lutheran Church 

. Greek Orthodox Church, (Hellenic) 
3. Lutheran Augustana Syn 

. Russian Orthodox Church 


Communicants 
16,047,914 


“Attention is called to the fact,” says 
Dr. Carroll, “that there is an actual in- 
crease in the number of churches of 166, 
in place of the actual decrease of twelve, 
returned in 1924, which was the first in 
our history, if my memory is correct. 
Losses of churches are not necessarily an 
indication of failing Christianity. They 
are due largely to changes in populations 
in country places and cities. The active 
church must follow the people. More- 
over, the spirit of comity among denomi- 
nations merges in over-churched commu- 
nities, and growing bodies consolidate 
wherever possible. 

GAIN IN MINISTRY 


“The number of ministers shows an en- 
couraging gain. As laborers in the vine- 
yard fall or reach the limit of useful serv- 
ice, younger men take their places and 
carry forward the work. The net gain in 
1925 was 2,966. Since the beginning of 
1920 the increase has been from 194,047 to 
216,078, or 22,031 in the six years, an av- 
erage of 3,672 annually, which can not be 
reckoned as discouraging. 

“As to finances, while not a few large 
churches report a temporary decrease in 
missionary income, it must be remembered 
that unusual efforts to enlarge the income 
following the war, and overmuch pressure, 
had its natural reaction in deficits, here 
and there. Annual reports of the United 
Stewardship council show an income for 
current expenses and benevolences for 
two dozen or more of the larger denomi- 
nations, aggregating over 22,000,000 mem- 
bers, being a gradual rising. The grand 
total for 1925 is $463,871,678—all volun- 
tary contributions. This, too, is far from 
discouraging.” 

Dr. Carroll's figures are unofficial. 
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greatly interested in the coming visit of 
the crown prince and princess of Sweden. 
They are now on the way to Washington 
to take part in the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to John Ericsson, inventor of the 
Monitor. After the unveiling, the prince 
and princess will tour the United States. 
It will be remembered that at the Stock- 
holm conference last summer the prince 
and his wife were reputed to have been 
more regular in their attendance than any 
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of the delegates. For several years the 
prince has been widely known for his in. 
terest in religious affairs. 


Noted Baptist 
Teacher Dies 

Another one of the group of pioneer 
educators whom President William R. 
Harper brought with him to establish the 
University of Chicago thirty-five years 
ago has died. Dr. Albion W. Small re. 


Sack Geneva Leaders, Says Dr. Norwood 


S THE WRITER of a weekly article 

in the Christian World, of London, 
Dr. F. W. Norwood is fast becoming even 
more potent as a journalist than he has 
been as the famous minister of the City 
Temple. In his latest article to reach 
this country, Dr. Norwood asks, “What 
have Christians to say about Geneva?” 
He tells the story of the birth of the 
league of nations, of its past difficulties, 
of its survival and slowly increasing 
power. He speaks of the way in which 
the Locarno treaties were initiated by 
Germany, after the league’s own protocol 
had been vetoed by England. Then he 
recounts the events of the recent session 
of the league council and assembly. 


SORDID SPECTACLE 


“Sad and sordid was the spectacle pre- 
sented to the civilized world,” writes Dr. 
Norwood. “Most thoughtful people, even 
though unwillingly, were compelled to see 
that only one nation preserved her dignity, 
and that was the nation against whom our 
quarrel had once been just. She stood by 
the letter of the bargain, and maintained 
herself without loss of prestige. The other 
powers, great and small, were almost in- 
distinguishable in their secret conclaves 
and subtle intrigues. . . Now the voices of 
men are crying that the league of nations 
is a broken reed, and though that is a 
sheer exaggeration, yet every thoughtful 
ferson knows that the crisis is acute.” 
Then Dr. Norwood proceeds to raise and 
answer his main question: What have 
Christians to say? 

“If there were such a thing in the world 
today as an organized Christian public 
opinion,” Dr. Norwood maintains, “its 
tones would ring out like a clarion call. 
It would be pitched in one key only; all 
minor cadences would drop into silence, 
but it would ring out with accents of chal- 
lenge like the peal of thunder that cleaves 
the air, like the trump of destiny. It 
would call the world to attention, because 
it is apparent that the nations of the world 
are being led by men who for the most 
part are crude survivors from an age that 
has been judged and condemned. They 
are unregenerate, unconverted; they have 
survived in some strange way from the 
flood which their crude and subtle meth- 
ods made inevitable for the world, and 
already, after their kind, they are spinning 
new webs of diplomacy and sowing new 
seeds of distrust. 


WORLD HAS MOVED ON 

“They do not seem to know that the 
world has moved on a bit; the world it- 
self being hardly conscious as yet how far 
it has moved on. Always, in every great 


human movement, the last things to show 
signs of change are institutions. Instity- 
tions are, so to speak, constructed of solid 
masonry, and stand a long while after the 
thoughts that originally gave shape to 
them have profoundly changed. These 
men still preserve the fiction of speaking 
as the mouthpieces of their respective na- 
tions. By a polite convention, when one 
of them stands up to speak, it is said that 
such or such a nation has expressed its 
opinion. If Europe were to be judged by 
the expressions and policies of Geneva 
during the last ten days, it would be fair 
to assume that she had learned nothing, 
that she is still ready to answer to the 
frenzied pipings of those who but yester- 
day led her down to hell, and would in 
their blindness and folly lead her there 
again. They do not know yet that the 
men who stagger to keep their feet, w . 
less and without prospects, under crushir 
burdens of debt and taxation, are not 
sponsive to their pipings now. They 
not seem to know yet that the hearts of 
mothers whose sons but yesterday 
marched bravely into death at their call, 
are solemnly despising them. 

“The sober sense of the world is quite 
aware just now that it is not the league 
of nations that is being judged; it is those 
men who have used its forms for mean 
purposes and who are themselves still un 
regenerate. It is they who are judged. 
They think that the multitude will shout 
any time if they are asked to shout; they 
are not aware that a day is soon coming 
when the multitude will respond to their 
appeal with a tense silence, in the midst 
of which they themselves will go down to 
hades. 


HOPE OF THE MULTITUDES 


“The common heart, were it only artic- 
ulate, has only one desire, and that is that 
the past might be broken with, and a new 
order should be built. The multitude is 
fickle, we are always told, the multitude is 
busy, it is very absorbed with its personal 
affairs, it is susceptible to gusts of emo- 
tion, which is why it has been so often led 
—but now once too often—to follow men 
who toil and spin, clothing themselves in 
fine raiment, while the garments of the 
common people are rolled in blood. 

“And so it is happening today. The 
league is not discredited, but those men 
are. There was a blunt English admiral 
who once expressed his policy in three 
short words. He said, ‘Sack the lot!’ and 
it may be that the indiscretion will become 
a philosophy. Not for ever can men per- 
sist in methods and policies that the sober 
sense of the world and the broken heart 
of the world has solemnly rejected.” 
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signed the presidency of Colby college, 
Me. in order to become head of the de- 
partment of sociology in the new school. 
In that position he quickly established 
himself as one of the leading sociologists 
of the world. Although Dr. Small retired 
from active teaching some time ago, he 
remained editor of the American Journal 
of Sociology to the end of his career. 


Church Provides Shut-ins 
With Wheel Chairs 

Trinity Presbyterian church, Long 
Beach, Cal., conducts an unusual ministry 


Finds Feng an Old Testament Christian 


“ey LOUISE STRONG, daughter 
f\of Dr. Sydney Strong, Congregational 
minister of Seattle, Wash., and herself a 
widely known writer on matters Russian, 
contributes an informing sketch of Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang, China’s Christian 
general, to the Outlook. Miss Strong, 
who interviewed General Feng in his 
Mongolian headquarters before the out- 
f the present fighting, calls him 

“C} s Cromwell.” She tells how his 
swung into possession of Peking 

sing, to the tune of “Jesus Loves Me”: 


Jesus loves me, this I know; 
We will overcome the English, 
For the Bible tells me so; 
We will overcome the French. 


“Fene’s Christianity,” says Miss Strong, 
goes deeper than this medley. His wife 
saiormer Y. W. C. A. worker; he has 
troduced Y. M. C. A. clubs to improve 
the morale of his army; he has won the 
eternal enmity of the British-American 
Tobacco company by prohibiting cigar- 
ettes to his soldiers, thus interfering with 
the company’s advertised intention of 
‘putting a cigarette into the mouth of 
every man, woman, and child in China.’ 
He supervises his men’s morals and pun- 

es looting with an iron hand. 


SHORT SHRIFT FOR LOOTERS 


“It is told of him that when he was sent 
to the northwest to take command of the 
province of Chahar he subdued and 
rounded up the previous troops, who had 
been looting the people, and promised to 
send them all home to their distant prov- 
inces. Then, when he had them sur- 
rounded at the station, he had each man 
searched for loot. And the looters were 
put on a special train and taken out on a 
bridge, where they were mowed down by 
machine guns. No Chinese thinks less 
of Feng for this; for life is cheap in China 
and order is difficult and dear. 

“A weaker-hearted missionary acquain- 
tance of Feng took him to task for this 
drastic clean-up, and Feng replied, 
trankly, that he ‘had taken it to the Lord 
in prayer for a whole night.’ Then he 
turned to his Bible and read of the ter- 
rit le dooms meted out to the disturbers 
ot the peace in ancient Israel, and he 
knew, he said, that he must destroy evil 
‘root and branch.’ Such is the ‘Chris- 
tianity’ of Feng Yu-hsiang! Reminiscent 
of the steel of the middle ages rather than 
of the soft evasiveness of today. 

“The first need of China,’ Miss Strong 
quotes Feng as telling her, ‘is to push 
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in providing wheel chairs for cripples and 





shut-ins in its parish. These are given to 
those needing them for free use. It is 
hoped that a fund will be secured suffi- 
cient to provide help of this sort for all 
persons in Long Beach in need of it. 


Church Historian 
Dead 

Mr. R. Harold Paget died suddenly on 
March 23 in New York city. Mr. Paget 
was the editorial director of “An Outline 
of Christianity,” an ambitious compen- 
dium of Christian history which is just 


popular education till every man can 
read.’ This is called bolshevism by many 
old-fashioned Chinese; even university 
presidents have urged that only the schol- 
ar-official class need read, and the people 
should obey, uncontaminated by the rest- 
lessness which follows education. ‘The 
second thing,’ said Feng, ‘is to build good 
roads and railroads; we have built this 
summer four hundred miles of road from 
here to Kansu, fifty feet wide, with four 
rows of trees, and with eighty bridges. 
Now the peasants of Kansu at last will 
have a market. Next we must reclaim 
the waste lands by irrigation and settle 
on them the surplus population of cen- 
tral China. We must give loans to these 
new colonists; already I have started 
three credit loan bureaus, one in each 
province that I am assigned to control.’ 

“*Feng blamed the foreigners greatly 
for China’s civil wars,’ says Miss Strong. 
‘Every gratifying politician,’ he said, ‘runs 
away to a foreign settlement, where he 
lives under foreign protection in the very 
heart of China, plotting for future power. 
The Chinese people whom he deceives 
cannot catch or punish him. The for- 
eigners give him arms in return for spe- 
cial privileges; and the Chinese cannot 
prevent this, for the foreigners them- 
selves decide what ‘debts’ shall be recog- 
nized and charged against the Chinese 
customs income. Our tariff is controlled 
by foreigners, so our money goes out of 
the country. This keeps the people poor, 
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and the hungry peasants turn bandits. 
This starts war. England and Japan are 
chiefly responsible. England subjugated 
India and Japan conquered Korea; they 
wish to try the same methods in China. 
But they will not succeed, for our na- 
tionalist movement is growing.’ 


FENG’S NATIONAL SONG 


“As I went out Feng gave me a copy 
of a patriotic song which he had himself 
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written for his soldiers: 

‘We are a great race and have 
existed; 

In ability and strength equal 
power; 

In morals and population unexcelled; 

But by long oppression reduced to weak- 
ness. 

Civil strife and foreign thefts know no 
limits! 

In name a republic, in fact only beasts 
of burden! 

Unclothed against cold, eating grass roots 
for hunger! ... 


long 


to any 
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coming from the press. It is understood 
that Mr. Paget was responsible for first 
giving formulation to plans for this out- 
line, for guiding it through its initial 
stages, and that he had passed on most 
of the proof before he died. 


Dr. McAfee Declines 
Auburn Presidency 

Dr. Cleland B. McAfee has declined the 
presidency of Auburn theological semi- 
nary. Dr. McAfee, who is professor of 
systematic theology in McCormick semi- 
nary, Chicago, had been called to the pres- 
idency at a period when it appears that 
Auburn will be forced to stand as the 
principal theological seminary represent- 
ing liberal groups in the Presbyterian 
church. 


Pope Pleads for New Basilica 
For True Cross 

The pope has sent an appeal to all faith- 
ful members of the Roman Catholic 
church for funds for the erection of a new 
basilica to enshrine the true cross pre- 
served in Jerusalem. It is held by the 
Roman church that the mother of the 
Emperor Constantine discovered the true 
cross while on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
exactly 1600 years ago. “The pious Em- 
press Helena,” says the Antidote, Roman 
Catholic journal, “in her eightieth year 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem with the 
ardent desire of discovering the cross 
upon which Christ suffered. After many 
labors, three crosses were unearthed on 
Mount Calvary, together with the nails 
and the inscription spoken of in holy 
scripture. It remained, however, to iden- 
tify the cross which belonged to Christ. 
By the advice of the bishop, Macarius, 
the three crosses were applied in succes- 
sion to a woman afflicted with an incu- 
rable disease. No sooner had the third 
touched her than she arose, perfectly 
healed. Transported with joy, Helena 
built a magnificent church on Mount Cal- 
vary to receive the precious relic, and 
sent portions of it to Rome and Constan- 
tinople, where they were solemnly exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful. Shortly 
after, the empress returned to Rome 
where she expired A. D. 328.” 


Deeds Farm to the 
Lord Jesus 

Authorities in the state of Arkansas are 
wondering what to do with a deed re- 
cently recorded with the county clerk at 
Evening Shade. By the terms of this 
remarkable instrument Mr. Clarence Pow- 
ell of Jefferson, la., transfers 160 acres of 
land to the ownership of “the Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ.” The deed has 
been regularly recorded. In the transfer 
Mr. Powell said, “The death and penalty 
all people inherited being hereby acknowl- 
edged paid by our Savior, Jesus Christ, 
who bought the right to possess and con- 
trol the earth and all things pertaining 
thereto, I hereby surrender all claim and 
right of ownership to the lands described 
herein.” There is a large tract of land 
near Eagles Mere, Pa., on which a reli- 
gious enthusiast attempted to conduct a 
religious communistic colony about sixty 
years ago. At the time of the death of 
the founder this land was bequeathed to 
Jesus Christ. The state of Pennsylvania 
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recognized the validity of the will, but 
finally regained possession of the land 
and sold it for failure on the part of the 
owner to pay taxes. 


Presbyterians Open Large 
Church in Detroit 

The main auditorium of the new Jeffer- 
son avenue Presbyterian church of Detroit 
was occupied for the first time on Palm 
Sunday. The church has cost one million 
dollars to build and three and a half years 
have been devoted to its erection. There 
is in addition to the magnificent church 
building, a church house presented as a 
memorial by the late Mr. Horace E. 
Dodge, automobile manufacturer, and 
Mrs. Dodge. 


Old Tires Will Finance 
Church House 

Episcopalians of Wyoming who are at- 
tempting to build a cathedral home at 
Laramie are collecting old automobile tires 
throughout the state. A carload of dis- 
carded tires is said to be worth about 
$800. Since it is taken for granted that 
all Episcopalians have automobiles, and 
it takes only about a thousand tires to 
make. a carload, a little simple arithmetic 
will show how easily and quickly by this 
method the cathedral home should be 
built. 


Sir Henry Lunn Sees 
Unity Long Delayed 

In speaking before an audience which 
filled the chapel hall of St. Albans’ ca- 
thedral, Toronto, Sir Henry Lunn de- 
clared that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of any comprehensive reunion of 
Christendom. Sir Henry is known as 
one of the leaders of the movement to- 
ward Christian union in England. He is 
editor of the Review of the Churches. “In 
the appeal to all Christian people, issued 
by the archbishops and bishops at the 
last Lambeth conference,” Sir Henry 
Lunn said, “there was presented one of 
sthe noblest expressions of charity and 
love the world has ever known, and on 
June 19 last, just 1600 years after the 
promulgation of the creed of Nicaea, the 
continuing committee of the Lambeth con- 
ference recognized that a real ministry of 
Christ’s word existed among the free 
churches. That recognition must be 
taken in a limited way, however. Owing 
to the position of the free churches them- 
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selves, some of whom deny that they have 
orders at all, it cannot be given any api. 
versal application.” After outlining the 
steps by which the Stockholm conference 
of last year came to be held, and showing 
the unusual measure of unity exhibited by 
the delegates from eastern and western 
churches gathered there, Sir Henry admit. 
ted that “in spite of these manifestations, 
any measure of reconciliation between the 
east and the west is at least in the dis. 
tance. In my life and in the lives of most 
of us here, it is unlikely that there shall be 
any rapprochement.” 


Would Take Presbyterians 
To San Francisco 

Presbyterians on the Pacific coast are 
said to be united in support of an invita- 
tion to take the general assembly of that 
denomination to San Francisco in 1927, 
In previous years it has been impossible 
for the church seriously to consider meet- 
ing on the Pacific coast because of the ex- 
pense involved. A plan adopted two years 
ago, however, divided the church into five 
areas and distributed the cost of the whole 
general assembly in such a way that it 
now becomes possible to meet in each 
area once in five years. 


Rome Finally Excommunicates 
Modernist Professor 

Final and complete excommunication 
has been pronounced upon Abbe Ernesto 
Buonaiuti, professor of history in the uni- 
versity of Rome. The case against Fa- 
ther Buonaiuti has been in progress since 
1921 when he was first pronounced guilty 
of disseminating modernist teaching. 
There have been announcements of recan- 
tations on the part of the priest followed 
by announcements of further punishment 
which made it evident that his teaching 
was still unacceptable to the holy see. The 
excommunicated priest declares that he 
will continue to wear clerical garb and 
to teach. 


Episcopal Bishops Against 
Lausanne Treaty 

One hundred and thirteen bishops of 
the Episcopal church have added their sig- 
natures to a statement drawn by Bishop 
William T. Manning of the diocese of 
New York, protesting against ratification 
by the United States senate of the Lat- 
sanne treaty with Turkey. “We believe,” 
says this protest, “the Christian sentiment 
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of America is opposed to the ratification 
of the Lausanne treaty in its present form. 
As Americans we should be as solicitous 
jor the performance of our moral duty as 
for the protection of our material rights. 
We are asked to assume friendly relations 
with an avowedly unrepentant and anti- 
Christian government which destroyed a 
million inoffensive Christian men, women 
and children, expelled from their ancestral 
homes over a million and a half, and is 
now holding in slavery in Turkish ha- 
rems tens of thousands of Christian wo- 
men and children. We cannot forget that 
over a million Armenian refugees and 
exiles are now a people without a coun- 
try—while their own homeland lies de- 
serted under Turkish domination, that 
thousands of Armenians fell on the field 
of battle in defense of our common cause, 
and that President Wilson and President 
Harding made solemn pledges to Armenia. 
We feel that failure on our part to fulfill 
our moral obligation to Armenia to the 
extent of our opportunity would be equiva- 
lent to a condonation of Turkish crimes 
and to a ratification of methods and acts 
which are abhorrent to all who love right- 
eousness and justice.” 


Bishop Blackwell, Negro 

Leader, Dies 

Bishop George Lincoln Blackwell of 
the African Methodist Zion church, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., March 
20. For 16 years he was the presiding 
bishop over the Chicago area. He was 
regarded as one of the ablest preachers 
of the Negro race. He completed his col- 
lege work at Livingstone college, Salis- 
bury, N. C., and his theological training in 
Boston university school of theology. He 
was born July 3, 1861 of slave parents and 
is survived by two brothers, who are in 
the ministry of his denomination, and 
three sisters. 





FINDS FENG OLD TESTAMENT 
CHRISTIAN 


(Continued from page 489) 


A “republic” means “people’s rule,” but 
revolting is the extravagance of our 
rulers, 

Wearing silks and satins, eating sharks’ 
fins and bird’s-nests, 

Indulging in opium and sparrow-playing, 
squandering thousands for a con- 
cubine, 

Skulking behind the lines where their 
soldiers gain loot for them! 

. In a democracy 

Officials are servants and soldiers are pro- 
tectors, 

Securing for the people the right to work 

happily unmolested, 

20 that unworried by food and clothing 
they shall become masters of their 

__ lives and real citizens. 

lf we are unspoiled by money and treated 
with equality 

Then the day of world peace is not far 
off; 

All oppressed peoples of the world are 
our brothers; 

All who oppose equality we shall not 
tolerate; 

For this we shed our blood, and this shall 
be our glory!’ ” 
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Social Workers Strong 
For Prohibition 

Social service workers of the Presby- 
terian church in Chicago have reaffirmed 
their confidence in the ultimate results of 
prohibition, and have voted unanimously 
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against any modification. Twenty-eight 
institution heads and workers who have 
recently exchanged experiences and the 
results of surveys in their respective lo- 
calities, have issued a symposium of their 
opinions, indicating that despite enforce- 
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ment laxities and irregularities, conditions 
in virtually every neighborhood are vastly 
improved today as compared with pre- 
Volstead days. Rev. L. W. Almy, super- 
intendent of Erie chapel, said that he 
knew of only three notorious bootlegging 
establishments in the vicinity which pre- 
viously supported 104 saloons. Miss Ger- 
trude Ray, director of Howell neighbor- 
hood house, told the meeting that “our 
notoriously bad dance halls of the liquor 
days are much improved now. It has 
never been claimed that conditions here 
were all that could be desired, but there is 
not a social worker in the neighborhood 
who would not say unqualifiedly that con- 
ditions are much better now than before 
prohibition.” Cicero, reputed wet suburb 
declared by Rev. Peter 
Fischer, superintendent of Clement 
church, to have at most only one-half the 
number of saloons now that it had during 
license days. 


Hold Pulpit Should 
Be Radical 

A conference on the church and public 
morals was held at Newton Center, Mass., 
March 22-24, by invitation of the Newton 
institution. Pastors of lead- 
New England 
seminary. Prof. 
Prof. K. 
five of the 
Donovan, 
Vaughan, J. P. 
Bradbury made 
and there was ample time for 
questioning and discussion. There 
was general agreement that public opinion 
should be enlightened and directed by 
church leaders; that education in morals 
and religion should beg that the 
f y importance, next 
that the ch had 
elevating home-life 
ation; and 
the revolu- 
and hold 
in Christ. All the 
duty of radical 


of Chicago, is 


theological 
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Bishop Recovers from 
Serious Operation 
Bishop Samuel G. 
bishop of the 
chusetts, is 
plete 


Babcock, suffragan 
Episcopal diocese of Massa- 
reported to be making com- 
recovery from a serious operation. 
Bishop Babcock was confined to the hos- 
pital for many weeks, but he has now 
been allowed to return home and expects 
to undertake his regular work within a 
short time. 


Indian Methodists Now Have 
Own Discipline 

The legal heart of the Methodist church 
is its book of discipline. It contains the 
rules for the conduct of the work of the 
church and the lives of its individual 
members. It is revised every four years 
at the general conferences of the denom- 
ination. Until the present time the 
discipline as adopted by the general con- 
ference meeting in America has been re- 
garded as sufficient to control the work of 
the church in all countries. The central 
conference for southern Asia, however 
has recently published a supplement to 
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the American discipline. This will apply 
to all Methodist churches in India and 
Burma. Its virtual effect is to make those 
churches self-governing, save for the elec- 
tion of bishops. 


Propose Women Ministers for 
Scottish Church 

An evidence of the rapidity with which 
thought is changing in portions of the 
Christian church is to be seen in the pro- 
posal to admit women to the ministry in 
Scotland. The presbytery of Edinburgh 
has resolved to submit to the approaching 
general assembly of the United Free 
church an overture regarding the ordina- 
tion of women. The overture asks that 
the assembly initiate legislation “declar- 
ing the eligibility of women for admission 
to colleges of the church, regular theolog- 
ical students who, on completion of their 
full course of study, may be licensed to 
preach and be ordained to the ministry on 
the same terms as men, or otherwise, as 
the assembly, in its wisdom, may deter- 
mine.” 


Canadian Editor 
Dead 

After several years of illness, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. McIntyre, of Toronto, died on 
March 25. Dr. McIntyre was the editor 
of the Canadian Churchman, organ of the 
Anglican church in Canada, and also 
served as professor of systematic theology 
and apologetics in Wycliffe college, To- 
ronto. He was but 46 years of age. Few 
men in his communion were held in as 
high esteem by the people of Canada. 


Roman Church Seeks 
Jewish Friendship 

Catholic circles in Rome have formed a 
new society to be known as the Friends of 
Israel for the purpose of developing with- 
in the Catholic world a friendly attitude 
towards Jews. A number of prominent 
prelates are found in the membership. The 
general secretary of the society, Mgr. Van 
Asseldonk, says that “it is a big, free, 
international movement of priests of the 
whole church, not an institute, nor a mis- 
sionary society.” 


President Watters, of 
Atlanta, Dies 

Dr. Philip M. Watters, 
Gammon theological seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., died in New York on March 30. Dr. 
Watters was for many years a minister 
in New York city before going to Atlanta. 
Gammon is the principal seminary for the 
training of Negro ministers in the Meth- 
odist church. 
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Change Date for Evanston 
Social Conference 

The conference on the preacher and the 
economic order, previously announced ip 
these columns to be held at Evanston, 
IIL, during May, has been postponed until 
June 15-17. This conference is under the 
direction of the Methodist federation for 
social service, with Dr. Harry F. Ward as 
executive secretary and Bishop F. J. Mc. 
Connell presiding. 


Will Further Revisions 
Be Necessary? 

It is announced from New York that 
one elimination has already taken place 
from the design for the sports window in 
the cathedral of St. John the divine. The 
medallion which would have shown two 
gunners shooting at a bird in flight is to 
be left blank. The authorities of the 
cathedral explain this erasure on the 
ground that trap shooting with live birds 
is against the law in many states. But if 
this precedent is established, how many 
more revisions will be necessary? There 
is, for example, another medallion show- 
ing a boxing match. 


Dr. Cadman Points to 
Clergy Weakness 

Among the questions recently answered 
by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in his weekly 
radio hour was, “What is the chief weak- 
ness of the Protestant clergy?” In reply 
Dr. Cadman said, “The fact that only 
about 33 per cent have received sufficient 
education for the job. Therefore, the 
ignorance of the shepherd is reflected in 
the ignorance of the sheep. If you believe 
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“Dramatically and vitally in- 
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in a strong church you ought to support 
an educated ministry. It needs, of course, 
frst of all the divine flame, but unless it is 
rightly trained intellectually and equipped 
jor the arduous service ahead, the min- 
try of today will not meet the pressing 
individual problems from the Christian 
viewpoint, nor will it count as success- 
fully with this psychology which is creep- 
ing in, armed with considerable learning, 
and which, nevertheless, needs direction. 
What Christianity wants, in many places, 
is adequate presentation, and men who 
can defend it reasonably and intelligently, 
and make its glories known.” 


Bishop Asks Pardon 
From Danish King 

Bishop Anton Bast of the Methodist 
church in Copenhagen, Denmark, is re- 
ported in the press to have “solicited the 
king for a pardon on the ground that he 
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is suffering from diabetes, and is unable 
to stand prison fare.” As reported in 
these columns last week, Bishop Bast was 
recently sentenced to serve three months 
in a Danish prison. 


Higginbottom Proves Good 
Money Raiser 

Dr. Sam Higginbottom, famous agri- 
cultural missionary from India, now in 
this country, has proved a remarkable 
success as a raiser of finances. He still 
needs to secure about $250,000 for the 
work to which he has devoted his life, but 
one friend has offered $5,000 a year for 
three years on condition that an equal 
amount of new money be provided to 
match it. In Cincinnati an association has 
been formed for the support of the Hig- 
ginbottom work. Each member fixes his 
own annual dues. These run from $1.00 
to $100. Naturally, Dr. Higginbottom is 


Japan Endorses New World Church Conference 


ROM JAPAN comes news that, dur- 
ing the recent visit of Dr. John R. 
Mott, missionaries and national Christian 
leaders gave their endorsement to Dr. 
Mott's suggestion for a world’s Christian 
conference to be held at Jerusalem in 1927 
or 1928. Japanese church leaders are 
particularly anxious that such a meeting 
be held in order that the Christian rela- 
tionship to the gathering problems of race 
may be fairly faced, and on an interna- 
tional scale. 
“Near Yokohama,” says Dr. D. B. 
Schneder, president of the North Japan 
liege of Sendai, in reporting the gath- 
there is a charming little seaside 
called Kamakura, a place visited by 
st tourists that come to Japan. It is 
a historic spot, and there also stands the 
tatue of the great Buddha, one of the 
att wonders of the world. There in a 
et inn there met in December for two 
a group of fifty of Japan’s Christian 
, together with Dr. John R. Mott, 
for united thought and prayer concern- 
ng the world’s gravest problems, includ- 
ng of course Japan’s own problems. The 
group was about half Japanese and half 
missionary, but the chairman was a Japa- 
nese bishop, and the center of gravity was 
on the side of the able and tried and true 
Japanese leaders. 
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RACE THE LIVEST ISSUE 


“The problems of the Christian move- 
ment in Japan occupied much attention, 
but they were considered with an inter- 

rather than a national, back- 
und. Such matters as the necessity 
of the more speedy evangelization of 
Japan, not only for her own sake, but the 
nent’s sake and the world’s sake; the 
great urgency of the application of Chris- 
lanity to the solution of Japan’s disquiet- 
in ial problems; the future mission 
ot the missionary; the imperativeness of 
taking fuller advantage of the present 
‘xtraordinary opportunity confronting 
Christian education in Japan, were seri- 
usly faced. But more heavily than any- 
‘ung else weighed a deep anxiety con- 
cerning race discrimination and continued 
Preparation for war. 
“From the consideration of 


g 


these 


problems Dr. Mott easily and natu- 
rally led the thoughts of the confer- 
ence to the vision of a world conference 
of a comparatively small group of Chris- 
tian leaders from all lands, without any 
distinctions of nation or race, or of mis- 
sionary and non-missionary countries— 
just a gathering of about three or four 
hundred of the world’s most virile Chris- 
tians to face together the world’s great 
problems; to counsel and to pray to- 
gether concerning their solution; and to 
foster a new consciousness of unity 
among the Christians of the world as 
over against the ominous forces of evil 
and degredation so rampant in every land. 
As the vision of such a conference broke 
in upon us it startled us. There suddenly 
dawned upon us the possibility of a new 
and greater era in Christian history. 
There were some surprised expressions of 
feeling, and then the question of a suit- 
able place was raised. Jerusalem seemed 
most fitting. The time 1927 or 1928. Of 
course the same question will be discussed 
in the other countries. 


DR. IBUKA’S CHOICE 


“In response to Dr. Mott’s question: 
‘What problems confront you on which 
you would like to have the guidance and 
prayers of other parts of the world?’ 
there were numerous answers, but none 
struck home more than that of Dr. K. 
Ibuka. Dr. Ibuka, for thirty years presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Christian col- 
lege in Tokyo, a veteran leader, a Chris- 
tian of the highest type, a man of unfail- 
ing courtesy and sweet reasonableness, 
said with never-to-be-forgotten solemnity, 
‘The most important problem that I 
would like to have brought before such a 
conference is the race problem. The ra- 
cial problem is at the bottom of nearly 
all international problems. The white 
race has taken too much. The churches 
of the west have not thought of this mat- 
ter enough.’ Before the holding of the 
conference there is to be extensive prepa- 
ration in order to awaken interest in 
every land, and after it is over, every en- 
deavor is to be made, through the re- 
turned delegates, to bring its messages 
to Christian people everywhere.” 
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anxious to get the entire amount needed 
raised as soon as possible so that he can 
get back to his work in India. 


Seek Funds for Work 
In South America 

A general committee for educational ad- 
vance in South America has been formed 
by evangelical boards working in that con- 
tinent. Under the leadership of its chair- 
man, Dr. Robert E. Speer, this commit- 
tee will attempt this spring to raise $2,- 
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515,000. This money will be used to ex- 
tend aid to nine Christian schools and 
colleges already established, to establish 
two theological seminaries, to supply im- 
mediate help for social service, and to 
found exchange lectureships between 
North and South America. 


Bible Society Reports 
Record Distribution 

The American Bible society reports the 
unprecedented number of 9,069,120 vol- 
umes of scriptures in more than 150 lan- 
guages and dialects as the total issues for 
its one hundred and tenth year of service. 
This represents an increase of nearly two 
and one-half million volumes over 1924 
and exceeds by 1,307,743 the largest num- 
ber issued in any previous year. The in- 
crease over the past year in the home 
field amounted to 738,855 volumes, while 
the foreign field reports issues of 1,677,- 
966 volumes more than in 1924. 


Open Congregational Headquarters 
In Denver 

Dr. Frank Lincoln Moore has been 
placed in charge of the new Congrega- 
tional headquarters in Denver. From these 
offices it is expected to direct the work 
of the denomination west of the Missis- 
sippi. An eastern office is being estab- 
lished in Washington, D. C. This will be 
under the direction of Dr. W. Knighton 
Bloom. 


Says Americans Should 
Support Mexico 

Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, secretary of 
the Methodist missionary board, on re- 
turning from a recent visit in Mexico said, 
“The efforts of the present Mexican gov- 
ernment to reconstruct the country so- 
cially and economically and to establish 
a nationwide public school system against 
tremendous odds, should be appreciated 
and commended by every thoughtful and 
liberty-loving American.” After describ- 
ing the way in which the Methodists are 
seeking to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions in Mexico, Dr. Diffendorfer 
continued, “We have assured the govern- 
ment that we intend to obey the law and 


seas of mud for four years. 
Sa 
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even to go further, to support the govern- 
ment and to give every possible aid in 
the education and training of an intelli- 
gent group of people who will participate 
honestly and effectively in a democratic 
government.” 


Finds Interest in 
Ritual Changes 

Bishop W. P. Thirkield, of the Metho- 
dist church, says that his correspondence 
shows a widespread interest within that 
denomination in the proposal which has 
been made to change its ritual for Sunday 
services. Bishop Thirkield some time ago 
suggested that the Methodists go back to 
the Sunday service which John Wesley 
originated. This was an adaptation of 
the order of service of the church of Eng- 
land of which Wesley said, “I believe 
there is no liturgy in the world either in 
English or any other language which pre- 
sents more of solid scriptural piety.” 


Upholds Importance of 
Old Men’s Work 

Dr. James H. Snowden, editor of the 
Presbyterian magazine and former pro- 
fessor in the Western theological semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, in preaching recently 
at the Fourth Presbyterian church, New 
York city, paid a tribute to the religious 
contributions of the elderly. The greatest 
work of the world has been done by men 
after they have reached the western slope 
of life,” Dr. Snowden said. “What about 
the prejudice existent in regard to ma- 
turity and old age? Some one has kindly 
suggested the use of chloroform for all 
persons over 40 years of age. The ques- 
tion is coming perilously near. One 
need, however, only to turn to the pages 
of Who’s Who in America, or consider 
the work of Columbus, Michelangelo, 
Galileo or Gladstone to realize that old 
men have heads on their shoulders. Who 
won the world war? The boys in the 
trenches did their part, of course, but, 
after all, they only muddled through the 
It was left 
for a man 67 years of age to weld to- 
gether the links into an iron chain which 
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finally brought about Germany’s doom, 
God help us to be kind to the ageq 
Their work may be less strenuous thay 
that oi fery youth, and it may not be 
done out in the world of publicity, byt 
they serve even though they may do s0 ip 
obscurity and loneliness. The most 
splendid assets of the church are the 
white-haired men of maturity who have, 
through & life-time of experience, learned 
good sense, sanity and spiritual righteous. 
ness.” 


Lists Main Issues for 
Southern Methodists 

With the quadrennial general confer. 
ence of the southern Methodist church 
only a few weeks distant, discussion js 
lively as to what topics will command 
greatest attention. The Christian Advo- 
cate, official weekly of the denomination, 
published in Nashville, Tenn., gives four 
issues of outstanding importance. These 
in order are: Action on the report pre- 
senting the proposed constitution; reor- 
ganization of benevolent boards; increase 
of lay representation in annual confer- 
ences; and consideration of the situation 
produced by the defeat of the plan for 
unification with the northern Methodist 
church, 
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